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A Southeastern Council 


HE newest industrial area of the country, 

the Southeast, is considering the formation 
of a regional council along the lines of the one 
now functioning in the oldest industrial section, 
New England. 

It is hoped that the groundwork for such an 
organization will be laid at the conference of 
governors, agriculturalists, and industrial and 
business leaders of the southeastern States, to be 
held at Asheville, N. C., Monday, April 28. 

This conference, called by Governor Max 
Gardner of North Carolina, will not set sail upon 
uncharted seas. The New England Council has 
demonstrated, beyond question, its effectiveness. 
Its officers are cooperating generously in the 
southern movement. 


Paradoxical though it may seem, a regional 
organization does not foster sectionalism. Its 
primary object is not to “tell the world” about the 
advantages of the area concerned, but rather to 
provide a fact-finding organization through which 
the section itself may take stock. 

The problems of the Southeast and those of 
New England have not developed from two un- 
related sets of circumstances. Decentralization 
of industry and of markets has affected both 
regions. Nor is it true that New England is ex- 
clusively the victim, and the Southeast exclusively 
the beneficiary, of this basic transition. Each sec- 
tion faces new problems—a new necessity for 
adjustment and for orientation. 


The textile industry, probably more than any 
other branch of our industrial life, has a stake in 
the continued development of the New England 
Council and in the potential development of a 
Southeastern Council. Cotton mills have experi- 
enced geographical dislocation most keenly. 
Furthermore, their hope for a stable raw material 
situation rests in the sound solution of the agri- 
cultural problem. 


Proper functioning of the two Councils will not 
involve attracting to either section plants which 
do not belong there. Individually, and coopera- 
tively, these organizations can look a half-century 
ahead and lay plans for economic balance within 
each region and within the industry as a whole. 

They can lend support and cohesion to the con- 
structive activities of trade organizations repre- 
senting individual sections or individual branches 
of industry. 

a7 


The Southeast has an opportunity to profit 
from the experience of New England. The most 
important lesson it can learn is the cost of apathy. 
In the early days of the New England Council, 
too many individuals waited to be shown. Fortu- 
nately aggressive leadership finally converted the 
skeptics, and today the great majority of New 


Englanders are at work in the ranks. The pro- 


posed Southeastern Council will be in a position 
to immunize itself against many of these children’s 
diseases. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook 


TEXTILE MARKETS may have to wait longer 
to throw off nervousness and sagging tendencies. ; 
Cottons are disappointing in lack of progress and price 
margins bring unusual complaint. Mercerized yarns 
sold actively to knitters but at a sacrifice. . . . . Wool 
goods slow but hope for betterment as spring retailing 
expands. Underwear mills in dull season, hosiery 
a shade better, while outerwear holds its gains. 

Raw silk again weakens, but seasonal novelties in — 
goods sell fairly well. 


Curtailment Did Not Curtail 


1929 wit Go down in cotton manufacturing 
history as the year of curtailment that did not curtail, 
states the statistical department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. Despite warn- 
ings in early part of 1929 and many published reports of 
curtailment during summer months, consumption of 
cotton per active spindle actually increased not only 
over 1928 but over the previous high record of 1927 
Each spindle reported active, ran 3,285 hours in 1929 
compared with 3,209 hours in 1927 effect on 
prices has been just what might have been expected, 
says the association. Manufacturing margin, as deter- 
mined from average price of ten print cloths, continues 
on its downward path with a drop of 2.3lc. per Ib. for 
the first quarter of 1930 as compared with the same 
period last year. It was 2.228c. per lb. less than the 
average of 1929, 3.997c. less than 1928, and 6.5lc. less 
than 1927 


British Rayon Reduced 


CABLE ADVICE to TEXTILE WorLD on 
\pril 16 stated that Courtaulds of England had _ re- 
duced rayon prices. Standard filling and warp yarns 
were reduced about one shilling per pound, and a similar 
change was made on Escorto. The cheap lines were 
unaffected. British market was still unsettled 
hut good business is expected after the Easter holidays. 

The new British budget, which called for in- 
creased taxes 1n many quarters, did not alter the existing 
silk duties and the industry is relieved. 


A Chat on Wool 


\VooL GROWERS, wool manufacturers, and 
members of the Federal Farm Board had a _ heart-to- 
heart talk on the plans of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation at a meeting Washington on April 106. 
On the eve of the conference, which was executive, 
Cyrus B. Denman, wool member of the Board, stated 
that the Board’s object is to develop ‘‘a whole industry 
program” and that it has no intention of upsetting the 
law of supply and demand. The cooperative organiza- 
tion, he said, now has 60,000,000 Ib. of wool under its 
control. Just returned from a trip through the 
Southwest, Mr. Denman reported that he found wide 
interest in the cooperative program among wool growers 
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in Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. ; 
There were 15 prominent mill men at the conference. 
F. W. Hobbs, president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, stated after the meeting that 
the manufacturers had not pledged themselves to pur- 
chase their requirements from the cooperative, explain- 
ing that the wool corporation is simply a dealer and 
that the manufacturers may buy from any dealer whom 
they choose. syron Wilson, secretary of the 
National Wool Marketing Corp., said that the corpo- 
ration now has signed up 20% of the total clip against 
8% handled cooperatively in the past. 


Merritt Bill Enters Senate .. . 


THE CAREER in the Senate of the Merritt 
bill to create the Textile Foundation for administering 
in textile research the $1,800,000 fund derived by the 
Textile Alliance from the sale of German reparation 
dyes, has been placed in charge of a sub-committee of 
the Judiciary Committee, comprising Senators Borah 
and Hebert, Republicans, and Dill, Democrat. 

In their hands by the same token, rests the hope of the 
textile industry for early entrance on a broad plan of 
disinterested and fundamental research. , 
Senator Borah said that he had not yet considered the 
measure because of the pressure of other legislative 
business. If he finds that the testimony presented to 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce by Textile Alliance and Commerce Department 
officials covers all pertinent features of the proposal no 
further hearings will be held by the Senate subcom- 
mittee. 


Japan Mill Cuts Wages .. . 


NEWS FLASHES from Japan reveal that 5,000 
cotton mill operatives at Osaka, Kyoto and Hyogo are 
on a strike which was precipitated by the announcement 
of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Co. that wages of its 
50,000 employes had been reduced 23% Increas- 
ing quantities of cotton upholstery and curtain mate- 
rials are being imported into Japan from the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Germany and the United 
States, according to a recent report from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which may or may not bear on the 
Japanese wage cut. 


Confirms Tariff Flexing .. . 


WHILE THE new tariff as passed by the 
Senate strips the President of the broad tariff-making 
powers vested in him by the tariff act of 1922, these 
powers have lately received further affirmation as con- 
stitutional, . . . . On April 10 the U. S. Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals sustained the validity 
of that section which authorizes the President to meet 
unfair methods of competition in import trade by 
imposing additional duties or even by placing an 
embargo. The issue was whether or not Congress had 
delegated its legislative power to the President. 
President Hoover is understood to advocate 









the retention of the present flexible tariff procedure, 
but it still remains to be seen how the House and 
Senate conferees will handle this provision. 


The 55-50 Plan Gains . . . 


WIDESPREAD APPROVAL of the recommenda- 
tions looking to greater uniformity in running-time 
and the shortening of hours for labor in many sections 
of the industry, is evidenced by the latest information 
received at the offices of The Cotton Textile Institute. 

Mills in New England and southern States with 
21,409,466 spindles have endorsed the soundness of this 
recommendation which contemplates voluntary adjust- 
ment so that the day shift shall not exceed 55 hours per 
week and the night shift shall not exceed 50 hours per 
week, with no overtime beyond these hours. This move- 
ment is of particular significance in centers where the 
hours for labor have been substantially (in some cases 
more than 14%) in excess of the maximum now being 
considered. A large proportion of mills making print 
cloths, narrow sheetings, carded yarns, fine goods, wide 
industrial fabrics, bed sheetings, pillow tubings, already 
accede to the plan, while mills on combed yarn, cham- 
brays, denims, ginghams, duck, terry towels, etc., recog- 
nize the 55-50 plan as sound and will probably adopt it. 


Museum Gay with Modern Cottons . . . 


TEXTILES NO longer wait several centuries 
before entering a museum. . Modern cot- 
ton fabrics are now on display under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution at the United States 
National Museum in Washington. An illustrious com- 
panion for them is provided in Colonel Lindbergh’s 
trans-Atlantic plane which is in the same gallery with 
the cotton exhibit. This section of the museum is 
said to have been visited by more than a million 
person last year. . . . . The  Cotton-Textile 
Institute cooperated in preparing the cotton exhibit 
which will remain on show throughout the summer. 


Outerwear Code Approved .. . 


THE FEDERAL TRADE CoMMISSION, on Wed- 
nesday, approved the rules of business practice adopted 
by the knitted outerwear industry at the trade prac- 


The Farm Board 


tice conference held in Chicago Nov. 21, last year. 





New code goes into effect May 1. False marking or 
branding, misleading advertisement, price discrimina- 
tion, secret rebates and design piracy are prohibited 
in the rules which also provide for arbitration in 
adjustment of disputes. Aiming to make 
it something more than a “paper code,” the trade has 
created a policing committee to investigate complaints 
and report violations of the code to the Commission 
for action. 


Retailers Meet to Learn ... 


KEY MEN in the retail field will meet in con- 
vention at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, May 12 to 15. 
The event is described as the concurrent conventions 
of the National Retail Dry Association. 

Program schedules four major groups— 
controllers, store managers, traffic men, and personnel 
men. Addresses and discussions are educative, aimed 
to achieve better organization and management, to 
gain economy and to make profits. 


Goods 


March Cotton... 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS reports March con- 
sumption of cotton by domestic mills as 508,576 bales. 
This is 123,000 bales less than March a year ago. 
_— Active cotton spindles for March, 1930, 
number 28,898,464, while in March, 1929, there were 
2,204,320 more. Cotton in the hands of 
mills on March 31 was about the same as a year ago, 
but in public storage there was 33% more. . . . . 
Exports for the season so far were 15% less than they 
were a year ago. 


Browns Repeat for Fall... 


RUDDY MAHOGANY is cited as one of the 
best of the 48 colors just issued in the fall woolen card 
by the Textile Color Card Association. Brown shades 
are prominent in the group, including coppery tints and 
wood beiges. . . . . The card includes twelve 
animated colors designed particularly for children’s 
wear. In the general line bluish reds are stressed, also 
bluish and yellowish greens, and blues in clear tones 
or slightly grayed. 


CRITICISM of a government agency is necessary at times. There are also 


times when cooperation is even more important. 


Disorganized marketing, 


with its corollary, disorganized production, has been the root of the farm 


problem. 


In the absence of any other adequate agency, the Federal Farm Board was 
set up, with broad powers, to lead the way to a solution of that problem. 
Unfortunate for the moment, but relatively unimportant, is the fact that the 
3oard was forced by circumstances into the more spectacular market opera- 
tions before it had made much progress in the less spectacular, but more 
valuable, coordination and evaluation of market facilities. 


To rehabilitate the farm industry of the country—a twelve billion dollar 
business upon which the rest of the country depends, to a large extent, for 





its prosperity 


a gamble of a few years and half a billion dollars is justified. 


There is a fair chance of success for, if the Board can control marketing, 


it can control production. 


It is worth the risk. 


Cotton growers and manufacturers might well offer cooperation first, and 


criticism only when time has proven that cooperation has failed. 
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ow to Find Finishing Costs 


ANT of a standard, 

accurate method for 

determining finishing 
costs is far-reaching in its 
pernicious effect not only on 
the individual organization, 
but on the finishing industry 
as a whole. Without an accu- 
rate cost system there can be 
no logical basis for price set- 
ting It follows that prices 
are often fixed to meet com- 
petition regardless and in ig- 
norance of whether the fin- 
ishing of a given lot of goods 
can be accomplished at a rea 
sonable amount of profit. 


1 


Ing 


particular items or processes 


More important, an adequate system—by furnishing data 
which discloses waste of material, time, and labor—will 
often enable marked reductions in costs. 

\lthough at one time the National Association of Fin 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics issued a booklet outlining a . 


] 


method of cost finding 


Most establishments, to be sure, have a cost department 
ol some sort; 1n many cases, however, where the real 
functions of cost finding are not 


this department are of little 
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g a record of previous performances, it will show what 


g, itis doubtful whether at the pres- 
ent time is there any standard, up-to-date system which 
is adhered to strictly by even a small group of mills. 


value; other mills have 
elaborate systems, which may or may not be accurate. 


By Winn W. Chase 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 





To meet this situation, an 
outline of a cost system is 
presented herewith. This plan 
follows in general the meth- 
ods employed in other indus- 
tries, but is adapted to meet 
the particular requirements of 
fabric finishing. It is believed 
that the method described may 
serve as the basis of a stand- 
ard system for finishers. 


HERE IS presented a method of de- 
termining costs adapted particularly to 
fabric processing. Although accurate 
knowledge of costs is one of the urgent 
needs of the textile industry, there is at 
present little uniformity in the pro- 
cedure employed for finding finishing 
costs. It is believed that the procedure 


Functions of Cost Finding 
outlined may serve as the basis of 


Fabric finishing is usually 
based on the lot system; that 
is, the finisher contracts to 
process a lot of cloth—vary- 


a standard system for this industry. 


Benefits that may be derived from a complete, prop- ing, say, from 500 to 10,000 yd.; and possibly sub- 
erly functioning cost system have been set forth repeat- 
edly and need only brief reiteration. 


divided into from two to ten shades—for a definite price 
of perhaps 3 cents a yard; in addition he agrees to 
deliver a certain percentage (ranging from 90% to 
100°, depending on the construction of the cloth) of 
the gray goods received as first-quality finished fabrics. 
A cost system suitable for this branch of the industry 
should make available the following accurate infor- 
mation : 


Aside from aftord- 


the most profitable. 


Standard costs for each type of finish on each 
class of fabrics processed. 

Total cost of each lot processed. 

Departmental cost per yard. 

Total cost per yard for each shade or other sub- 
division of the lot. 

realized, records of The finishing process is in reality a series of distinct 
and complete operations; and in assembling data upon 
which to base standard costs, and in determining the 
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costs of individual lots there are several methods which 
may be employed. For some operations it will be found 
that one method is preferable, while for other operations 
another method is better adapted. The majority of 
finishing operations, however, are machine methods, and 
for these processes the machine-time-cost system has 
many advantages. 

Equipment to which the machine-time-cost system is 


applicable includes: singers, desizing machines, washers, 
kiers, bleaching machines, mercerizing ranges, dryers, 


dyeing machines, tenter frames, inspecting machines, 
calenders, and folders. The efficacy of the system 
depends to a large extent upon the accuracy with which 
machine rates are calculated. 


Machine Time Rates 


In applying this method the cost per hour for operat- 
ing each type of machine in the plant is determined ; and 
knowing this, the total cost of any machine operation is 
quickly compiled. Thus, if the operating cost of a given 
machine is $2.15 per hour and a 900-yd. lot of cloth is 
processed for 34 hours on this machine, the machine cost 
for the operation will be 35 x $2.15 = $7.525. Assum- 
ing the cost of chemicals used in the operation to be 
$4.30, the total cost for the operation will be $11.825, 
$11.825 

900 


Apparently no standard method for compiling these 
machine rates is being followed at present, each mill 
using a system of its own. This lack of uniformity 
causes discrepancies in calculation of costs, which make it 
impossible to set prices on any rational basis. While 
there are certain insuperable reasons why cost account- 
ing cannot be made an exact science, there is no reason 
why machine rates cannot be established by a uniform 
method according to the best-established practice em- 
ployed in other industries. 

The items necessary to compute machine rates are 
costs of labor, supervision, power, supplies, maintenance, 
depreciation, interest, insurance, and general expense. 

(Accountants disagree as to whether interest is properly 
included.) Some of these items are readily obtainable : 
labor, supervision, power, and supply costs may be allo- 
cated without difficulty. 
preciation, interest, insurance, etc., for each machine 
together with the floor space it occupies, are next added 
to the total. 

Finally, to each machine is apportioned its share of the 
general expense. The total expense for a considerable 
period of time of normal running (one year is probably 
the minimum that should be used ) divided by the running 
time in hours of the machine for a corresp. nding 


and the cost per yard, - <= $0.01314. 


period 











DAILY MACHINE RECORD 
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gives the machine rate. 
a given machine for one 


For example, the expenses for 
vear are found to be as follows: 


Labor... . $1,000 
Supervision 250 
Supplies. . 40 
Maintenance 125 
Power 500 
‘Paxes.<: 150 
Depreciation 330 
Interest. 250 
Insurance 20 
General expense 500 
Total $3,165 
The normal running time for the period is found to be 
$3,165 
1,500 hours; then the hourly machine rate is $511 ae 
, 1,500 


$2.11. To facilitate the allocation of costs each machine 
in the plant is given a number by which to identify it. 
Man-Hour Rates 

For the few operations where machine rates are not 
possible—for example, gray room operations involving 
manual treatment of the goods, hand folding, packing, 
and shipping—a man-hour rate (sometimes called 
hourly-expense rate) can be established. This method is 
for most operations more accurate than charging expense 
to orders in proportion to direct wages. If the manu- 
facturing expense for a given department is found to 


be $1,500 for 4,000 hours, the hourly manufacturing 
; $1,500 poles , 
expense rate will be 4.000 = $0.375; by adding this to 


the direct labor cost of any worker in that department 
the man-hour rate is found. For example, if a worker 
receives $0.40 per hour, this amount plus $0.375 equals 
$0.775, or the total charge per hour against him. 

The data necessary to establish machine and man rates 
is compiled from several sources. Thus, the cost depart- 
ment receives from the time keepers the time put in on 
each lot by each employe, from the accounting depart- 
ment all supervisional and clerical salaries and all fixed 
from the stores department all withdrawal 
orders for materials, and from the employment depart- 
ment the names and rate of pay of all employes. 

Daily Machine Record 

Having established machine and man rates, it 1s next 
necessary to apply them to the individual lots which are 
To facilitate this procedure each lot of goods 
as it is put into process is assigned a “Lot Number.” 

The operator of each machine (or a time clerk) keeps 
for each machine a daily machine record on which is 
recorded the identifying number of each lot processed, 
the actual yards and/or pounds processed on this ma- 
chine, the time consumed by each lot, and (in the case 
of colored goods) the shade. In Fig. No. 1 is shown a 
suitable form for this purpose. At the end of each day 
this record is transmitted to the cost department. In 
addition to the daily machine record there is also kept 
a record of the drugs, dyes, and chemicals used in each 
operation and for each lot. A form suitable for this 
record is shown in Fig. 2. The cost department as- 
sembles and correlates this data as it is received, so that 
hgures showing the cost of each lot are available soon 
after the process is completed. In Fig. 3 is shown a 
method of assembling the data on a compilation sheet. 
This sheet is so arranged that departmental costs are 
readily obtained for each lot and shade. Several of these 
sheets are usually required for assembling the machine 
material-issue and man-hour records 


charges, 


processed. 


records, record, 
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for each shade and lot. These are attached together, 
and when the lot is completed, the cost of all operations 
is readily totaled. This total divided by the finished 
yardage gives the gross cost per yard. For the final 
summation of costs the form given in Fig. 4 is suitable. 
To suit local conditions variations in these various forms 
may be made as desired. 
Net Profit or Loss 

In finishing fabrics there is in some cases a consider- 
able gain in yardage due to longitudinal stretching of the 
fabric ; 
p< cted. 
aged rendering them non-deliverable to the customer or 
a reduced price. To determine the 
profit or loss on a given lot it is necessary, therefore, to 
The data contained 
on the cost summary sheet furnishes practically all the 
information necessary to accomplish this. <A_ typical 
example illustrate the procedure needed to show 
the net profit or loss on any individual lot. 

Let it be assumed that a 10,000-yd. lot of gray goods 
valued at 18c¢ a yard is accepted for finishing. The 
price for finishing is 4c. a yard and 98% return (9,800 
vd.) is guaranteed. 


Ics 


— ( 


in other instances no gain, or even a loss, 1s ex- 
It also happens frequently that goods are dam- 


deliverable only at 


take these items into consideration. 


will 


During processing a gross gain of 
is realized, giving 10,200 yd. Due to damages, 
rendering the fabric unsalable as first-quality goods, only 
9.600 yd. are returned to the customer. The customer 
is billed for $348 (9,600 «* $0.04 = $384 — (200 m4 
$0.18 $36 ) $348). From the cost summary sheet 
the gross cost per yard of finishing, calculated on first- 
quality fabrics, is found to be $0.038. Then 9,600 
$0.038 $364.80. The 600 yd. of damaged work is 
sold or returned to the customer as seconds at an average 
price oft 9c. 


a yard; (not shown on cost summary, but 


MATERIAL ISSUE RECORD 
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$0.09 $54. Deduct- 
$310.80 we have the net cost 
$310.80 $37.20, 


included if desired ) 600 
ing this : $364.80 — $54 
for processing the lot; and $348 
the profit on the lot. 


may be 


If for any reason the net cost per yard for processing 
; . ee ; $310.80 
the gray goods is desired, it is readily obtained: 

; ; 10.000 
$0.03108. 


Some of the operations in finishing so nearly approach 
a standard (in a particular plant) that for a given con- 
struction of cloth there is seldom any deviation from the 
standard cost. Thus, in cotton finishing for the same 
type of fabric the methods of singeing, desizing, washing, 
kier boiling, mercerizing, bleaching, drying, and folding 

when sound should be 
and barring damage or accidents the costs 
for these operations should remain nearly constant over 
a considerable period. 


Once established On a 


adhered to; 


basis 


Other processes, and especially 
dyeing and finishing, are not standardized and the costs 


may fluctuate from day to day. Incidentally, so far as 
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this fluctuation is due to plant conditions a properly 
functioning cost system will do much to regulate it. 


Idle-Machine Account 


It was stated previously that machine rates should be 
calculated on normal running time. This is by no means 
the universal practice, but it is nevertheless the correct 
procedure, since abnormal variations due to slack times 
or to other circumstances do not enter into the cost of 
a particular lot or lots. Losses due to idle machinery 
do, however, enter into the total cost of doing business, 
and in order that the cost-department figures may tie 
in with those of the accounting department, it 1s neces- 
sary to record these costs. 

The two methods of including these abnormal costs in 
most general use are: (1) to charge them directly to the 
profit and loss account, and (2) to enter them on the 
individual lot cost sheets. When the second method is 
used, it is necessary to make provisions on the individual 


COST ASSEMBLY SHEET 
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Fig. 3 


lot cost sheet for recording both normal costs and actual 
Kach method has its adherents. Diemer, for 
example, points out that it is not so much a point whether 
abnormal expenses are added to the cost of product or 
whether they are charged directly to profit and loss, the 
main purpose being to know of their existence and cause, 
so that they may be eliminated. 

An “idle-machine account” similar to or a part of the 
“wasted-expense account” proposed by Church is per- 
haps the best method of recording losses due to idle 
machines. An idle-machine rate may be readily derived 
for each machine from the hourly machine rate previ- 
ously explained, by dividing the total fixed charges for 
the machine by its normal running time for the same 
period. Since labor, power, and other expense items 
are not needed for an idle machine, this rate will be con- 
siderably less than the hourly machine rate when run- 
ning. The daily time cards for each machine furnish 
the number of hours it is idle, and from these can be 
determined the cost for idle time. Knowing the loss of 
time of individual machines, the total cost for idle time 
for a given period can be computed without difficulty. 


costs. 


Selling and Administrative Costs 

In addition to processing costs, selling costs (and 
under some systems administrative costs) must be added 
to determine the total cost. In finishing plants the selling 
costs are usually a small percentage of the total costs and 
it is sufficiently accurate for most purposes to pro rate 
the selling expense for a given period according to the 
total yardage for which orders are received. 

Thus, if the selling costs for a given period are $900 
and the orders for the same period total 1,000,000 yards, 
the selling cost per yard will be 


= $0.0009. 
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COST SUMMARY 
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Administrative costs may be apportioned in the same 
manner as selling costs. 

In those cases where the fabric is owned by the com- 
pany finishing the goods, and it is necessary to establish 
. selling price, the cost of the fabric—manufactured or 
purchased—must, of course, be added to the cost of 
processing. 

The fact that the cost sheets for a given period bal- 
ince with the manufacturing account is not the final 
test of accuracy of the system; but if they do not so 
balance, it is proof of inaccuracy. It is necessary, 
therefore, to total the costs of all lots processed or in 
process during a month (or other period). This figure 
plus the total cost for idle machines should equal the 
inanufacturing account showing total wages expended, 
total material expended, and total of all other expendi- 
tures. 


Standard Costs 


When a sufficient number of lots of similar construction, 
weight, finish, and shade have been processed, and the 
costs for each operation have been ascertained, it is then 
possible to establish standard costs. These standard 
costs are then made available to division superintendents, 
department foremen, and other interested parties as 
limiting guides beyond which costs must not go. 

Since the costs of some operations vary according to 





the yardage of the goods—large lots costing less per 
yard than small lots—it will probably be advisable to 
calculate standard costs for lots (or subdivisions) of 
different Thus, a standard cost may be estab- 
lished for lots of less than 1,000 yd., another for lots 
of 2,000 to 5,000 yd., and a third for lots of over 5,000 
yd. In deriving these standard costs, it is essential to 
reject from consideration any lots showing great devia- 
tion in the cost per yard from the others in that group. 

An example of the manner in which standard costs 
may be determined may be of service. The departmental 
record of four lots of similar weight and construction 
is as follows: 


$1Zes. 


Lot Yards Total Cost Cost per Yd. 
A 2,500 $10.50 $0.0042 
B 4,000 16.00 0.0040 
c 2,200 9.42 0.0043 
D 2,400 14.88 0.0062 


It is obvious that the costs of Lot D are abnormal ; 
and therefore this lot is not used in the calculations. 
Lots A, B, and C show little discrepancy, and it can be 
assumed that they received normal processing. The total 
yardage of these three lots is 8,700 yd., the total cost is 
$35.92 


~ ~ 


$35.92 ; hence = —— = $0.00413 is the average normal 
8,/00 " 


departmental cost of processing this type of fabric in 
yardages of 2,000 to 5,000 yd. This average normal 
cost is used as the basis for establishing the standard 
cost for the operation, and as a rule, can itself be con- 
sidered the standard cost. 

Comparative reports, showing the fluctuation in cost 
between various lots, have, in many instances, proved 
valuable as incentives for cost reduction. The idle- 
machine time report, disclosing as it does a direct loss, 
may be made to produce beneficial results. 

It is recognized that in competitive lines of business 
competitors’ prices have often controlled selling prices. 
Where this situation has been due to ignorance of proc- 
essing costs, it can be obviated by an accurate method 
of cost finding. Furthermore, a well-functioning cost 


system shows on what items the largest profits may be 
realized; fully as important, it will disclose waste of 
material and loss of time, and thus enable substantial 
reductions in operating expenses. 





At Work on Cost Figures 
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Factors Affecting Regularity 


of Twist and Lay in Ring Spinning 


By A. F. Bissonnette 


F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, R. I. 


PROBABLY NO calculations in textile 4 
manufacturing are more interesting 
the twist | 


We believe 


than those which involve 


inserted in ring spinning. 


that readers who enjoyed the article by rn | 
R.E.K. in our issue of Jan. 4 will want 

to read the comments on that article 

printed herewith. Mr. Bissonnette in- 
troduces another subject of consider- Fig. 1. 


able interest in his discussion of the lay 
of yarn on the bobbin. 


N THE Jan. 4, 1930, issue of TrExtTrLE Wortp 
appeared an article entitled “Factors Affecting Regu- 
larity of Twist in Cotton Roving and Yarn,’ by 
R.E.K. This article was especially interesting to the 
writer because of an article along similar lines which he 
wrote for the April, 1929, issue of the Traveler, a 
periodical published by the Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
This article 


was entitled ‘“‘Theoretical Twist versus 

Actual Twist.” 
Under the subtitle “Variation Due To Traverse,” 
R.E.K. says in part, “The constant variation in the 


length of stock subjected to the twisting action causes a 
slight variation in the twist per inch,” and explains that 
this is due to the point of wind, or traveler, which is 
constantly rising and falling. This view was also held 
by D. A. Tompkins in his book published more than 
thirty years ago, and seems to be an analogical com- 
parison with the mule frame, which was still in vogue at 
that time. This mule formula, as we all know, consists 
of dividing the number of revolutions of the spindle 
during the stretch by the length of the stretch in inches ; 
and it is obvious that for the same number of revolutions 
of the spindle, the longer the stretch, the less the twist 
per inch. 

(his formula applied to the ring frame would result 
in a variable amount of twist if the traverse were con- 
sidered equivalent to the mule stretch. However, as the 
twisting action of a ring frame is altogether different 
from that of the mule, the twist formula of one is not 
applicable to the other. 

he writer does not understand why—as stated in 
Mr. Tompkins’ book and in R.E.K.’s article—the greater 
the length of traverse, the greater is the variation of 
When starting a bare bobbin on the ring frame, 
one of the essential things required is a thread wound 
on the bobbin already so that the 


twist. 


Wi ich 


contains twist, 





for lay calculations 


twisting action of the traveler may be trans- 
mitted through the thread to the bite of the 
front roll; otherwise the spinning operation 
cannot be started. Therefore, regardless of 
the distance from the front roll to the point 
of wind, the twist occurs at the bite, where 
untwisted fibers, which have scant resistance 
Y to torsion, are continuously presented. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the twist 
is governed by the relative speeds of the 
traveler and the delivery of the front roll 
Since there is no mechanical action depend 
ing on the length of the traverse which 
affects a change in traveler speed, the cause 
for twist variation, as deduced by R.E.K. 
and Tompkins, is not clear. 

Referring to the example of a frame with 7-in. 
traverse and rail speed of 7 in. per minute in R.E.K.’s 
article, and reducing the speed of the front roll to 7 in. 
per minute and the spindle speed to 7 r.p.m., so the 
combination may be better visualized, his deductions do 
not seem to be entirely logical. With the above speeds, 
beginning at the top of the traverse, or at the bite of the 
front roll, while the first inch of cotton is delivered by 
the roll, the spindle would have made one revolution, 
thereby inserting one turn of twist. Likewise, after the 
second inch, third, and so on,—until the 7 in. of yarn is 
delivered, the spindle has made seven revolutions, and 
the rail is at the bottom, or 7 in. away from the roll— 
there will have been inserted one turn of twist in each 
inch of yarn from beginning to end, or one turn per inch. 
This is also analogous to the mule as far as it goes. 

According to Mr. Tompkins, if the ring rail were 
stationary, the twist per inch would be as follows: 


Diagram 


(1) ____ Spindle speed - 
Inches per minute from front roll 

but, he 
minute, 
traverse 


adds, if the rail travels downward 7 in. per 
the yarn being twisted at the bottom of the 
would have the following twist: 

(2) 

Spindle speed 


Inches per minute from front roll length of traverse 


Applying formula No. 2 to our example, the twist would 
be as follows: 


apietetriceeereeieete nisi = 4 turns per inch 
7 in. per minute + 7 in. traverse ~ 7 
which is obviously incorrect. 

R.E.K., in his article, somewhat modified formula 
No. 2 by intimating that the twist per inch at bottom 
of the bobbin would be as follows: 
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(3) 
Spindle speed 


Inches per minute from front roll + 4 of rail speed 





ind at the top of bobbin: 


(4) 
Spindle speed 


Inches per minute from front roll — 4 of rail speed 





The right-hand portion of the divisor of formulas 
3 and 4 are only surmises on the writer’s part, because 
me-half of the 7-in. traverse or one-half of the rail 
speed of 7 in. per minute are identical, and this figure 
has been used by R.E.K. in his calculation without ref- 
erence to which was intended. At any rate, one is as 
correct as the other, and both seem to be inconclusive. 
One-half the rail speed was understood to have been 
used because the third equation on the lower right-hand 
corner of page 55 of the Jan. 4 issue, giving the aver- 
age inches per minute one way, is, as a matter of fact. 
only one-half the average speed of the rail either way. 

Sut, since we are not concerned with half the average 
rail speed, it is only necessary to multiply the delivery 
of the front roll by the length of traverse, and divide 
this product by the length of yarn in the traverse to 
arrive at the rail speed in either direction. This, for 
the equation referred to, would be: 


551. 4 xX 2 in. 


tr: rse 
Inches delivered by front roll = - eee 


56 3a. yarn in traverse 
73.52 in. per minute on down stroke 
661.4 in. < 2 in. spate de 7 
and ee 18.38 in. per minute on up stroke 
) 1. 


Though the length of the traverse does not, mechan- 
ically at least, affect the traveler speed, the speed at 
which the rail travels does, as may be seen from the 
equations worked out for 5s yarn in the Jan. 4 issue. 
Incidentally, the rail speed is correctly incorporated in 
the equations referred to above, but the iength of 
traverse as explained in R.E.K.’s text is not included in 
his equations. 
Bobbin Diameter and Rail Speed 

A careful analysis of the traveler action will disclose 
that if the bobbin were of the same diameter as the 
front roll, say one inch, and the ring rail were stationary, 
for every turn of the front roll the traveler must lag back 
of the spindle one turn, because the yarn delivered by 
the front roll has to pass through the traveler and be 
wound onto the bobbin. If this is true for equal diame- 
ters of bobbin and front roll, it is true also for unequal 
diameters in proportion to their ratios. In other words, 
the number of revolutions per minute which the traveler 
would lag back in that case would be: 


(5) 
Front- -roll_ diameter 


Promt-rou apeek x Bobbin diameter 





This deducted from the spindle speed would give the 
traveler speed. Therefore, the traveler speed, disregard- 
ing the rail speed, would be 

(6) 

Front-roll diameter 


Front-roll speed x — - 


Spindle rs 
3obbin diameter 


speed — 


Since the rail moves up and down the length of the 
traverse, it causes more yarn to pass through the traveler 
on the upstroke than the front roll delivers, and less on 
the down stroke, as it is obvious that in one case the 
rail moves in the same direction as the yarn, and in the 
other it moves in the opposite direction. The traveler 
must speed up or slow down to meet these two condi- 
tions, as it must wind the yarn that passes through it, 
onto the bobbin. The equation for the traveler speed 
modified by the bobbin diameter and ring-rail speed 
takes the following form: 
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(Front-roll speed xX 3.14) 
Bobbin diameter x 


. rail speed 
Spindle speed = 314 en 


Use + for the upstroke, and for the downstroke. 


Discussed as an abstract theory, the above is not abso- 
lutely there other existing conditions 
which affect twist, such as stretch, unevenness of yarn, 
etc., which are beyond the scope of mechanics, at least 
as far as the writer is concerned. soft-twist 
yarn made with filling wind and spun from double rov- 


correct, as are 


Coarse, 


ing, one strand of which is dyed stock, clearly shows 
what effect the combined factors have on regularity of 
twist. 


Lay or Coils Per Inch on Warp Wind 


So that the greatest number of yards may be wound 
on a given size of bobbin, the yarn should be layed on 
the bobbin with a definite number of laps, or coils, pet 
inch. This number of laps—or the lay of yarn— 
depends on the size of the yarn. It is not uncommon to 
hear a spinner say, “I am putting so many laps per inch 
for my size of yarn.” Let us see what this means. 

The method employed in the builder motion of the 
spinning frame for reducing the length of the traverse 
as the bobbin increases in diameter, in order to form a 
taper at both ends of the bobbin, is entirely different from 
that of the roving frame. On all makes of spinning 
frames the principle is the same; that is, the result is 


accomplished by reducing the length of the lever arm, or 
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wave shaft, at every pick so as to reduce the throw of the 
ring rail. 

Since the builder cam rotates at a constant speed, it 
follows that the reciprocations of the rail are also con- 
stant ; but, as the rail moves through a longer distance on 
the bare-bobbin traverse than it does on the full-bobbin 
traverse during the same length of time, the speed is 
higher for the former than for the latter. The speed 
variation is in a direct proportion to the length of the 
traverses. 

This does not mean that the number of laps per inch 
varies in an inverse proportion to the speed of the rail; 
as a matter of fact, the laps generally get farther apart 
as the rail speed slows down. This can be understood 
from the fact that if the ring-rail speed were constant 
from bare bobbin to full, the laps would be closer to- 
gether for the former than for the latter because the 
front roll delivers the yarn at a constant speed and the 
length of yarn in a coil is shorter for a bare bobbin 
than for a full one. If the above conditions were true, 
the laps per inch would vary in the proportion of the 
circumferences of the two points. However, since the 
rail travels at a slower speed when the bobbin is full 
than on the first layer, the laps per inch are again mod- 
ified by the ratio of rail speed of the same points. 

All these speeds and dimensions are relatively de- 
pendent on each other, and their correlations may be 
computed by simple proportions. 

If the product of the long traverse and small diam- 
eter is not equal to the product of the full diameter 
and the short traverse, there is inequality of laps per 
inch at the two points. In other words, referring to 
lig. 1, for an equivalent lay at start and finish the fol- 
lowing equation must be satisfied: 

(8) LXB=8xXF 


If the lay is known on the bare bobbin, we may find 


the lay on the full bobbin by the following formula: 
(9) 
Laps 2, 3 


SXF = Laps on full bobbin 


Cia Fim, 2 em, 5 = 5 ee. F = ee, 


and the lay on bare bobbin is 60, the lay on the full 
bobbin will be as follows: 








) 74 X & “ - 
ee = 35.8 per inch 
A bobbin of the following proportions has an equiv- 
alent lay at start and finish; L = 6in., B = #in., F = 
14 in. As per equation No. 8,6 &* 2 in. = 3 X JJ in. 
2 I | Xx 4 2 


Although the lay of such a bobbin will be the same 
at the two points mentioned, it will not be so in between. 
For instance, when this bobbin is 1} in. in diameter, the 
lay will be 53.25. However, if the lay is the same at 
the start as at the finish, the deviation will not be nearly 
so great as when it is not. To show this difference, and 
also how the lay varies, the graph shown as Fig. 2 has 
been prepared. This shows the laps per inch of the 
74x2} in. bobbin referred to above. It will be noted 
from the graph that there is as much difference in laps 
per inch while the bobbin increases from 1 in. to 175 in. 
as there is between 1,5 in. to full. 

To compute the lay of a bobbin without first obtaining 
the gearing, which is most always inconvenient, it is 
only necessary to obtain the diameter and speed of the 
front roll, the diameter of the bobbin barrel, and the 
speed of the rail. For the speed of the rail, see how 
long it takes for the rail to make one traverse, and 
divide by the length of traverse on the bobbin barrel. 
With this data, the lay of the the first layer is as 
follows: 


(10) 
Front-roll diameter 


n Front-roll speed _ 
Bare-bobbin diameter 


= Laps per inch 


Rail speed 


Southern Spinners and Knitters 
Discuss Hosiery Yarns and Problems 


RACTICAL problems of mutual interest to the 
spinners and knitters of hosiery yarns were dis- 
cussed in the meeting of the spinners’ division of 
the Southern Textile Association, at the King Cotton 
Hotel, a & 
mill superintendents and overseers were invited as a 
step toward the formation of a hosiery division of the 


association 


Greensboro, April 15. to which hosiery- 


\lthough the questions discussed in the 


meeting were of to members and 
visitors present, more valuable results would have been 
obtained if a larger number of knitters had attended the 


meeting. 


considerable interest 


Discussions were led by H. G. Winget, 


superintendent, Victory Yarn Mills and 


general 


the Winget Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
acting chairman of the division. Follow- 
ing the luncheon, which was held in the 


main dining room, Col. J. W. Harrelson, 
director of the State Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, N. C., 
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delivered an interesting talk on the subject ‘“Coopera- 
tion.” 


Necessary Qualifications of Yarn 


The final speaker on the program was Smith Williams, 
sales manager, The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
who discussed several problems relative to humidity in 
textile mills. Mr. Williams suggested that one of the 
most important ways in which a spinning mill might 
improve the quality of its product and at the same time 
realize an increase in returns from the sale of yarn, is 
by using a conditioning room in which yarn can be 
properly conditioned after it has been spun. 

In opening the discussion at the morning session, the 
qualifications of a good hosiery yarn were 
considered. W. A. Ball, superintendent, 
The Carolina Knitting Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., felt that more trouble with hosiery 
yarn is due to knots than to any other 
cause. One of the fundamental require- 
ments of a quality hosiery yarn, according 





to A. N. Hill, superintendent, 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., is that it should 
be spun from good-staple cot- 
ton. In every case it was found 
that the weaver’s knot is pre- 
ferred to the so-called “chicken- 
head”’ knot. 

Heavy tension was said to be 
more desirable than light tension in winding yarn on 
cones for the hosiery trade. Heavier tension was found 
to produce a firmer cone which would run better on the 
knitting machine. 

Whatever variation in the size of hosiery yarn is per- 
mitted should be on the light side if trouble in knitting 
is to be avoided, it was stated by one member. 

The effect of oil-stained yarn in knitting was said to 
depend upon the class of hosiery being produced and the 
method used in dyeing. Mr. Ball was of the opinion 
that natural oil stains do not cause much trouble, but that 
the black carbon from the machinery, usually deposited 
with the oil, is what actually gives the trouble. 

Number of Drawing Processes 

Even hosiery yarn as fine as 80s can be made with 
single drawing, if three processes of roving are used, 
and front-roll speeds on drawing do not exceed 180, 
according to A. P. Richie, superintendent, Dixon Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. Double drawing should be used 
on carded stock, in the opinion of J. V. McCombs, 
superintendent, Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, 
N. C., but he thought that single drawing might be 
satisfactory on combed yarn. 

In one case it was found that the breaking strength 
of yarn was increased approximately 16 pounds by chang- 
ing from two to one processes of drawing, at the same 
time reducing the speed of front drawing rolls from 400 
to 200, carding somewhat slower, and reducing the speed 
of roving frames. It was thought that most mills now 

ire operating roving frames at speeds beyond the proper 
limits for turning out quality yarns. 

Cork rolls on spinning frames were said to give satis- 
factory results for yarns up to 30s, and_ breaking 
strength was found to be equal to that obtained with 
leather-covered spinning rolls. 

None of the spinners present thought that it is advis- 
able to turn over spinning rings after they have been 
worn for several years. Mr. Winget pointed out that it 
is difficult to find a traveler that will suit all the rings 
after they have been turned over. 

Proper lubrication of twister rings was said to be 
essential to prevent oil from staining yarn. Mr. 
McCombs stated that a grease had finally been devel- 
oped for use on twister rings which eliminated the 
necessity of greasing between doffs. Bronze travelers 
were said to give better service and produce less oil 
stains than steel travelers. 


Knitting Problems 


A. N. Hill, of High Point, acted as leader of the 
discussion on problems which related to knitting-mill 
operation. 

The best temperature to use on drying forms for 
seven-tram silk and 150-denier rayon was said to be 
about 200° F., and for four- or six-tram silk, between 
140° F. and 160° F., using hot water instead of steam. 


Electric drying forms were not favored by one hosiery- 
mill superintendent. 


With the 24-form outfit, it was 
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found that seven-tram silk 
hosiery could be successfully 
boarded six at a time, leaving 
the hose on the forms during 
the time required for the 
operative to board the entire 
24 forms. 

Daylight illumination during 
the day and mercury-arc arti- 
ficial lighting at night were said to be preferred for 
knitting departments. One man stated that he used the 
mercury-are lighting in his knitting room and regular 
tungsten-filament lights in the finishing room, and found 
that this arrangement produced good results. 

In seamless knitting it was said to be desirable to 
change needles and sinkers about every six months, while 
one man found that they should be changed on 300- 
needle spiral machines only about every eight months. 


Oiling Machines 


Machines should be oiled frequently during the day, 
in the opinion of Mr. Ball, who found that this method 
has a tendency to eliminate damage to the product, 
whereas less frequent lubrication often has the opposite 
effect. He follows the practice of oiling thoroughly 
every morning, oiling sinkers and needles at noon, oiling 
machines again at the end of the day shift, and oiling the 
sinkers and needles again at midnight. An oil should be 
used, both for needles and other moving parts, which is 
not too light, but with some body, according to Mr. Hill. 

The majority of mills were said to buy their rayon 
on cones, already conditioned, and in some cases a varia- 
tion in the shade of the yarn was found. W. B. Rogers, 
superintendent, Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, No. 1 
Plant, stated that the best way to condition rayon is to 
soak for 12 hours and extract for one hour, which gives 
a better penetration of the oil at luke-warm temperature. 
He places the rayon in bags for the conditioning, which 
keeps the yarn in better condition, both in soaking and in 
extracting. 

Mr. Ball stated that he specifies 25% boil-off on silk, 
as he finds that it runs better on seamless machines. 
Mr. Rogers preferred from 23% to 25% boil-off on silk, 
both for seamless and full-fashioned knitting. Tests 
made by commercial laboratories were said to show an 
average boil-off of 234% on silk. 

“Smutty” Yarn 

In the afternoon there was a discussion on the causes 
of “smutty” yarn, and possible methods of preventing 
the trouble. The cause was generally accepted to be a 
settling of coal dust or smoke in the air on the bobbins, 
and was said to occur more frequently during the winter 
months and at night. Mills near railroads and in towns 
where the air is filled with smoke were said to experience 
more difficulty with “smutty” yarn than those located 
along streams and away from heavy railway traffic. 

One very successful method of preventing “smutty” 
yarn was said to be the installation of central-station air- 
conditioning equipment in the mill. Chairman Winget 
found that the trouble could be to some extent eliminated 
by running humidifiers very little, or none at all, during 
the night shift. F.C. Todd, Gastonia, N. C., reported 
that a patented filling wind had been developed which 
enabled the yarn to be wound on the bobbin in such a 
manner that each layer of yarn would be covered by 
another layer before smut would have time to settle in 
excessive quantities on any one layer of yarn. 
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DECISION that is of first importance to the 
full-fashioned industry has been rendered by the 
fact-finding committee that for the last month has 
been studying the situation resulting from the strike 
at the H. C. Aberle Co., plant in Philadelphia, one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the country, where 1,400 
employes walked out on strike 
in protest against readjustments 
made in their wages, Jan. 7. 
It is probable both manage- 
ment of the Aberle plant and 


; Operation 
the American 


Double leggers 
Legger helpers 
Footers 

Footer helpers 
Toppers . 
Loopers 
Seamers . 


End pullers 


Federation ot 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers, through their Philadelphia 
local, will agree to the findings 
of the Squires committee. If 
this is done then difficulties at 
numerous other full-fashioned 
plants throughout the country, 
where wage troubles have appeared within the last six 
months, may be near solution, as the parties on both sides 
are likely to agree to settlement upon a basis outlined in 
the Squires committee decision. 

Findings of the committee in the matter of wages 1s 
a compromise between the demands of management on 
the one hand and the limits to which the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers would 
The committee 
also urged a plan for employe representation and stressed 


permit their members to go on the other. 


need for employe confidence. 

The committee which consisted of Benjamin Squires, 
well known arbitrator of industrial disputes, Morris FE. 
Il.eeds, president of Leeds & Northrop Co., and head 
of the Philadelphia Metal Manufacturers’ Association 
and Morris L. Cooke, former head of the Department 
of Public Works, Philadelphia, has adjusted wages in the 
\berle plant to a basis which the committee believes will 
place it on a competitive level with other plants in the 
Pennsylvania area in respect to the operations listed 
elsewhere on this page. 

In regard to the topper wage schedule the committee 
stated in its report that the rate before the reduction 
was low in comparison with other plants if earnings and 
production were given due weight. 

This decision as to wages was to be effective as of 
\pril 14, and by agreement was to be made retroactive 
to March workers returned to their ma 
chines the 


17, when the 
upon recommendation ot fact-finding com- 
nittee. 

In their consideration of wages the engineers of the 
board took into account competitive conditions in Phila- 
delphia and Reading and so far as could be ascertained 
the plants selected were on the same quantity level. 
\ttention of the engineers was concentrated on nine rep- 
resentative styles encountered in each plant and which 
represented the major part of the production of the 
The 
so studied by the cost engineers. 

The most important question for the board to decide, 
whether the 


plants surveyed. Aberle plant of course was one 


ot those 
was \berle plant reduction in wages was 
justified in order to place this firm on a competitive wage 
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Aberle Wage Finding a Compromise 


Arbitration Board’s Wage Findings 
on Aberle Wage Adjustment 


Full reduction justified 
. One-half reduction justified 
.One-third reduction justified 
One-third reduction justified 


basis with other local plants producing a similar grade 
of hosiery. The committee asserts, “Ability to pay is of 
the utmost importance for wage purposes but it must be 
considered in reference to all competing plants and it in- 
volves many management problems not related to labor.” 

The committee devoted considerable space in its re- 
port to the matter of personnel 
relations, giving advice that is 
sound for full-fashioned and 
other textile manufacturers. 
“We strongly recommend that 
the improvement of personnel 
relations be given immediate 
consideration,” the committee 


Adjustment 


Reduction not justified Says. 

ee a Se “We believe it will be found 
eduction not justifiec a. ‘ a 

Reduction soe justified advantageous to engage a ma- 


ture and experienced personnel 

man—one whose record will 
give reason to expect that with management backing he 
can secure good plant morale. It must of course be 
realized that no personnel man can do this single handed. 
He must not only have management backing but he must 
also have full cooperation from all superintendent fore- 
men and forewomen.” 

The following are some of the conditions outlined 
by the committee as being essential to the success of a 
plan for workers’ representation : 

1. It must be definitely established and its form of organiza- 
tion have the approval of the workers and to be made a matter 
ot record. 

2. It must be really representative of the workers and have 
their confidence. 

_ 3. It must have real responsibilities which are of sufficient 
importance to hold the attention of the workers. 

4. It is well to have established definite procedures by which 
the representatives of management and the workers cooperate 
to work out their joint problems. 

5. Management in dealing with all matters brought to it by 
the worker representatives must act promptly and must be punc- 
tillous in observing all the niceties of negotiation between the 
independent bodies. 

6. Management must be more patient in dealing with the coun- 
cil than it would be with a body of outside business men, keeping 
in mind the sensitivities of the workers and their relative inexperi 
ence in such affairs. 

7. The representation plan should exist because management 
wants it as a real assistant in carrying on the business and the 
workers must be made to realize that is the case. They must 
realize that management will be very reluctant to disagree with 


them. In cases where management does not agree it must be at 
great pains to make the workers understand its reasons for 
dissent. 


Competition in Prices 

The board concludes the report by stating, “There is 
evidence from many quarters that, notwithstanding the 
widening markets and increased use of its products, the 
hosiery industry 1s passing rapidly into an era of closely 
competitive and falling prices. At this stage in the de- 
velopment of any industry manufacturing expenses and 
economies become of special importance. In fact a con- 
stantly accelerated efficiency of operation appears to be 
the outstanding feature of those hosiery mills which are 
most effectively meeting the changed conditions of which 
rapidly lowering prices and smaller profits are only one 
aspect.” 
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By K. K. Hoyt 


of TEXTILE Wortp’s 


ARIFF changes by the conference committee have 
given the textile industry the best of both House 
and Senate revisions. On most important textile 
tems, the conferees have selected the higher of the two 
ates or, in the few remaining points of disagreement, 
ave made a compromise between House and Senate 
vhich still is above existing law. The new tariff is to 
large degree a direct answer to requests of the industry 
for protection against specific instances of import influx 
sufficient to menace domestic output. 

So far as the textile schedules are concerned, tariff 
making seems to be over and the rates in final form as 
here set down. Apparently nothing short of the bill’s 
failure is likely to upset the level now set. Only one 
textile item remains to be settled. That is the large 
Senate increase in the lace paragraphs which has been 
held over for later debate along with controverted com- 
modities from other parts of the bill. Thus the industry 
can begin to think in terms of customs duties under the 
new tariff structure. It must be remembered that, in 

ldition to the committee changes herewith, are the 
[louse revisions in existing law which were approved 
hy the Senate and so have not entered recent discussions. 

The cotton schedule benefited by a 10% ad valorem 
increase on the important import item of shirts. Long 
staple cotton retains its status on the dutiable list. On 
cotton thread, the existing rate of $c. per 100 yds. but 
not less than 20% or more than 35% has been restored 
n place of the flat 25% proposed. Tire fabric goes 
ack to 25% instead of being made dutiable as cloth. 
Cotton gloves, warp knit or otherwise, are at just double 
the Senate rates which proposed to reduce protection to 
| minimum on account of insufficient domestic produc- 
tion in the face of mounting demand. 

Rayon received strong support by the return of spe- 
cific rates throughout the schedule from the level of 
‘Oc. per Ib, set by the Senate to the existing 45c. per Ib. 

The detailed tariff changes which the committee made 

m textiles and related items follow: 


NEW TARIFF RATES ON TEXTILES AND RELATED ITEMS 


Including the Joint Conference Committee changes on items of interest to the 
textile industry. Duties are in cents per pound unless otherwise noted. Para- 


} 


raph numbers are those of the Senate bill. The term ‘‘n.s.p.f.”” means ‘not 
vecially provided for.”’ 

Para- — Rates = 
graph Item Existing Proposed 


(Chemical Schedule) 


1 Formic acid......... pees eh en 25% 3 
28 Synthetic indigo ‘‘Color Index No. 1177” 1 Fe 
Sulphur black ‘Color Index No. 978” f 45% 3 plus 207% 
31 Cellulose acetate: unmanufactured... 40 50 
; manufactured ‘ 60% 80% 
68 Ulteramarine blues valued over 10... 3 . 
76 Vermillion reds containing quicksilver 28 35 
O35 Staroh: potets......cccscevcss 13 2} 
all other, n.s.p.f.. l 1} 
(Metals Schedule) 
372 Full-fashioned hosiery knitting machines 35% 40% 
Textile machinery, n.s.p.f.. 35% 40% 


(Cotton Schedule) 


904a Cotton cloth, unbleached—minimum rate... Various 0.55c. per aver- 


age No. per 
p pound 
908 Tapestries and other Jacquard-figured up- 
holstery cloth.... . 45% 55% 
911 Blankets, cotton.. 25% 30% but not 
F less than 14} 
913b Belting rope for textile machinery 30% 40% 
914 Warp knit golves . Specific rates 
not more than 
40% or more 
than 75% 60% 


Washington Office 


919 Shirts of cotton, not knit or crocheted 
921 ‘‘Hit and miss” rag rugs, cotton L 
Chenille rugs, cotton c 

922 Cotton rags, including wiping rags, except 
paper stock... be 

783 Long staple cotton, 1} and over 

924 Additional duty on cotton manufactures ex- 
cept rags on the long staple cotton content 
of such goods 
( Hemp, Flax, and Jute Schedule) 

1001 Hemp and hemp tow... 


Hackled hemp.... 
1009b Artists’ canvas. 
1016 Handkerchiefs with hand made or hand 
rolled hems. . 


1020 Inlaid linoleum. . 
(The rates on yarn, fabric, cordage, 
take the basis and higher level set by the House.) 
(Wool Schedule) 


1101 Wools: scoured ae one 
on skin (clean content) 
sortings or matchings, not scoured. 
n.s.p.f., not finer than 44s. 
same scoured.. 
same on skin 
same, sortings or matchings 
n.s.p.f. hair of Angora, ete., scoured 
on skin 
sortings or matchings 
1105 Wool waste: top, slubbing, roving, and ring 
garnetted 
noils: carbonized 
not ecarbonized.. 
thread or yarn waste 
card or burr waste: car- 
bonized 
all other wool wastes, 
n.s.p.f.. i 
shoddy and wool extract 
wool rags 
wool flocks 


1007 Wool yarn—sliding scale according to value. 


Conference Committee’s Tariff Changes 


: Rates— ~ 
Existing Proposed 
35% 45% 

ow rates as | 75% 
otton cloth | 40% 
Free 
Free 7 
10 
| 2 
2 } 
55% 45% 
45% 50% plus le. 


507 


24 plus 30% 


up to 36 plus 


1008 Woven fabrics not over 4 oz. per sq.yd 
sliding scale according to value 


Same, if warp wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber 


1009 Woven fabrics over 4 oz 


1111 Wool blankets: value not over 50 
value 50= $1.50 pound 
1112 Wool felts: value not over 50. 
value 50= $1.50 pound 
1115a Wool clothing and apparel: 
value not over $2 pound. 
value $2=$4 pound. : 
b Wool bodies, forms, and shapes for hats (As 
apparel) : 
Add same if stamped.. 
1116a Oriental carpets and rugs 


b Carpets and rugs made on power looms. 


40% 


37 plus 50% 
to 
45 plus 50% 


36 plus 50% 


24 plus 40% 
to 

45 plus 50% 

18 plus 30% ) 

27 plus 324% { 

18 plus 30% 


. 27 plus 35% 


24 plus 40% ) 
30 plus 45% 


55% 


55% 


1122 Fabrics 17% or more wool but not chief 


value thereof. 
(Silk Schedule) 


50% 


1202 Spun silk or schappe silk yarn or yarn of silk 


and rayon.. 
1205 
1206 


Woven fabrics in the piece 

Same, if Jacquard-figured.. . 

Pile fabrics, silk: 
pile wholly cut or wholly uncut, velvets.. 
pile partly cut, if velvets....... 
pile partly cut, other than velvets 


1210 Silk clothing and apparel, n.s.p.f.. 


(Rayon Schedule) 


Rayon filaments and single yarns: 

150 deniers or more. . 

less than 150 deniers . 

Add if plied...... 

All above not less than 

Add if over 20 turns twist per inch 
Spun rayon yarn: singles...... ; 


1301 


1303 
plied 


Rayon clothes, n.s.p.f............ age 

Rayon mfg. made of bands or strips not >} 
over | inch wide J 
(Paper Schedule) 

1413 

If parallel. ... 

If tapered. . 


Not less than 
45% 
55% 
55% 


60% 
60% 
60% 
60% 


45 and 50 { 


25 but not less 
than 45% 
30 but not less 
than 45% 


45 plus 60% 


Paper tubes used for holding thread or yarn: 


35% 
35% 


each 
2% 


© oO 
and netting in Schedule 10 in general 


8 
40 plus 35% 
up to 40 Plus 
50% 


50 plus 50% 
to 
50 plus 60% 


40 plus 50% 
to 

40 plus 60% 

50 plus 50% 
to 

50 plus 60% 

30 plus 36% 


30 plus 35% 


} 33 plus 45% 


40 plus 75% 
25c. each 
50c. sq.ft. but 
not less than 
45% 
60% 


20 plus 40% 


50% 
60% 
65% 


65% 


\ 50% 


12} plus 45% 
12} plus 50% 
45 plus 65% 


2 plus 25% 
5 plus 35% 
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Eliminating Defects 


From 


Cassimeres 


By George Rice 


A thin place 


—_—————— 





‘ ] 
Fig. Es 


RODUCTION of first-quality cassimeres requires 

both careful blending of the wool and strict atten- 

tion to the manufacturing operations. Failure to 
observe these points almost invariably leads to defects 
in the finished fabric. This point may be illustrated by 
typical cases which occurred in a mill where the writer 
was employed as superintendent. 

Some time found that a cassimere fabric, 
which under ordinary conditions should have presented 
a clear finished surface, contained a number of crimpy 
streaks running longitudinally through it. To ascertain 
what caused this objectional blemish in the goods took 
the writer into several different departments of manu- 
facture before anything definite was learned. The 
crimpiness of the streaks indicated a tension variation 
of the yarns in warping, with consequent inequalities in 
the weaving. There were, however, no signs of tight or 
threads or threads in the warps in 
process of construction or in the looms. A careful dis- 
section of a crimped piece, thread by thread, failed to 
for the trouble that could be traced 
to carding, spinning, or dyeing. The material was efh- 
ciently carded, the roving evenly drawn and spun, and 

The search for the cause of the defect 
was brought to a close in the mixing room after it was 
discovered that the bulk of the yarns within the crimpy 
streaks contained an abnormal number of tufts of coarse 
fiber firmly entwined and distributed irregularly. 


avo we 


loose sections of 


show any reason 


the Ch yl iT On i. 


Streaks from Improper Blend 
The composition of the blend included 50% of coarse 
and 50% While a mixture of coarse and 
fine fiber on a 50—50 basis is suitable in some cassimeres, 


of fine fiber. 


this lot of fabric had to be pulled from 72 in. woven 
width to 54 in. finished width. In preparing the blend 
[ intended for this shrinkage, the different 


eoods 


ior 
shrinking qualities of the two fibers were overlooked. 
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Microscopical Examination of Roving Reveals Defects 


The fine fibers shrunk quicker and to a greater degree 
than the coarse ones. Although the two grades of fibers 
were thoroughly mixed in the preparatory stages, the 
wet-finishing processes developed a tufted condition 
among them as soon as the fine fibers shortened to the 
The slack in the 
latter was taken up in laps formed about the fine fibers, 
and these laps made the tufts that caused the crimpy 
streaks in the cloth. The crimpiness resulted from the 
roughness of the yarns wherever the tufts appeared, and 
the streakiness resulted from the assembling of a num- 
ber of these tufts whenever they happened to group 
themselves along the line of the warp threads. 


extent cf slackening the coarse ones. 


Cassimeres Harsh and Wiry 


At another time we had some fancy cassimere fabrics 
in the looms composed of 6-run warp in which 25% of 
cotton and 25% of remanufactured stock was blended 
with 50% of super-grade virgin wool. The order called 
for a soft, full feel in the goods; and therefore the 
filling was composed of a good grade of choice and 
super wool mixed about half and half. The goods fin- 
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. 2. Defective Wires Prevent 
Efficient Carding 
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ished with a harsh, wiry feel, and had a cheap cottony 
appearance. 

To try to solve the problem of what had caused a poor 
cloth to be made with reasonably good raw stock the 
writer undertook a personal investigation. The over- 
seers cooperated in the investigation, but as each thought 
the fault was in the other’s department, they did not 
help much. The search started in the mixing room; 
everything was found to be working normally up to the 
carding. Here the investigation disclosed roving con- 
taining thin, cut, and lumpy places similar to those 
shown in Fig. 1. During the spinning of this roving 
these thin places absorbed much of the twist at the 
expense of the rest of the roving, and uneven yarn 
resulted. The lumpy places in most cases simply whirled 
around in the spinning, becoming more and more out of 
proportion to the normal thread as the twist was taken 
up on either side of the lump. The boss spinner noticed 
this condition in the yarn, but lack of team work pre- 
vented him from taking any action. 


Defective Card Wires 


With a pocket microscope, the writer then proceeded 
The 


to examine the wire points on one of the cards. 
magnifying glass revealed 
a miscellaneous wire cov- 
ering of burr, flat, split, 
round, chisel, and dia- 
mond points similar to 
those shown in Fig. 2. 
The first four points rep- 
resent the wires that were 
doing the damage. As 
there were some of these 
defective points in the 
rings on the doffers of the 
finisher cards, even if the 
stock were well carded 
before reaching the rings, 
it was injured during its 
removal from the rings by 
the wipe rolls. Textile 
material cannot be drawn 






from the points of rough or worn points of wire without 
its being impaired somewhat. The chisel point simply 
represents a point before it is ground. After the point 
is ground it is pyramided into the diamond shape, as illus- 
trated, and becomes a competent carding wire when the 
grinding is properly done. 

There might have been some excuse for this condition 


of the wire if the old-style iron wire were used. But 
all of the clothing contained steel wire points. There 
appeared to be no excuse for this state of affairs. The 


carder was experienced and so were his subordinates. 
The investigation brought out the fact that a good carder 
had fallen down on this particular lot of carding be- 
cause of his rule-of-thumb methods. The carder relied 
entirely upon his eyes, ears, and finger tips to test the 
condition of the wires. He did not even have the pocket 
gage commonly used when setting the wire, but tested 
the wire with his finger tips, as shown in Fig. 3. Hear- 
ing, seeing, and feeling can be as deceiving in carding 
operations as elsewhere. But he was a sensible carder, 
and as soon as he was convinced that the faulty condition 
in the cassimeres was due to poor carding, he stopped 
the first and second breakers and the finisher card of 
the set, and for three days worked hard with his as- 
sistants, putting on new 
clothing where needed, 
grinding the_ cylinders, 
strippers and workers, and 
ended by setting each 
carefully and accurately 
by wire gages. At the end 
of three days that set of 
cards was in condition to 
turn out satisfactory rov- 


ing. Consequently the 
Fig. 3. Rule of yarn came up to the 
Thumb Method of standard necessary’ to 
Testing Points of weave the cloth, which, 


Card Clothing Not 


when finished, met the re- 
Always Accurate 


quirements of handle and 
= looks which were called 
= for in the original speci- 
fications. 


Starting-up Cotton Card After Grinding 
By Gilbert R. Merrill 


HIS is the eleventh of a series of short articles on 
the correct operation of cotton-yarn machinery. The 
articles are written as brief instructions, tabulated in 
logical order and expressed in straight-to-the-point lan- 
guage.—Editor. 
The following instructions are for starting up a 
cotton card after grinding: 
1. Stop the card. 
2. Take off the main belt and the cylinder-doffer 
belt. 
. Set the doffer to the cylinder 
. Set the doffer comb to the doffer. 
. Set the licker-in to the cylinder. 
. Set the feed plate and mote knives to the lick. 
er-in. 
7. Set the flats to the cylinder. 





w 


a Ol 
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8. Turn the cylinder, doffer, and licker-in by hand 
and listen for contacts. 

9. Put on the licker-in and cylinder belt, the doffer 
belt, the flat belt, the doffer-comb bands, and the 
doffer gear (if removed for grinding). 

10. Put on the main belt. 

11. Start the card carefully and listen for contacts. 

12. Put in the lap and re-engage the side-shaft gears. 

13. Start the calender rolls when the web is in good 
shape. 

14. Diseard the first few yards because of possible 
dirt and light weight. 


Previous articles of the series appeared July 6, 1929, 
p. 111; July 13, p. 73; July 20, p. 63; Aug. 10, p. 38; 
Aug. 31, p. 55; Sept. 21, p. 63; Oct. 5, p. 82; Oct. 12, 
p. 75; Nov. 23, p. 87; and Nov. 30, p. 95. 
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Study American Methods 


RIENCH_ hosiery 


capital totalling many millions of 
francs is represented in a group of leading figures 


in the French hosiery industry who are now on a 
visit to the United States. The group is escorted by 
Victor Poirot, French representative of Fidelity Ma- 


chine Co. of Philadelphia, and Standard Trump Co., of 
New York City, both of which firms manufacture ho- 
siery machinery. The party includes officers and owners 
of firms making hosiery, hosiery yarn and hosiery mill 
equipment in France. They are visiting mills in all the 
leading hosiery districts of the United States. 

[he group includes such outstanding figures in the 
French hosiery industry as: Andre Gillier, of Etablisse- 
ments Gillier, whose mills at Troyes, France, employ 5,000 
of Etablissements Mauchauffe, 
Ktablissements Dupre, 


Hamant, 
Dupre, of 
hosiery equipment manufacturers, whose plant is located 
at Romilly-sur-Seine, and Mr. Brun, of Etablissements 
Brun & Fils, of Arre. The Brun company manufactures 
silk hosiery under the brand name, “‘Lys”; this company 
is one of the pioneer hosiery firms in France, being 190 


workers; F 


also ot Troyes ; EK. 


“Las. 


vears old. 

The delegates were interviewed for TEXTILE WorLD, 
at the Lincoln Hotel, New York, following their arrival 
They drew an interesting pic- 
ture of French hosiery conditions, and of the relation of 
The gen- 


France is good, and though demand 


on the Paris, last week. 


their industry to the American hosiery trade. 
situation in 
has shown a decline in the last vear, there 1s no over- 
production problem as yet. The delegates recognized the 
importance of making output parallel demand, and they 
thought French knitters generally were unlikely to con- 


eral 


tinue high-pressure production against a recessive buy- 


However, they are studying the steps being taken 
by American firms to solve this problem, with the aim of 
if One recent fea 
1 French hosiery trade has been the increasing 
for ravon goods ; 


this line grew steadily during the 


last three vears, but is now stationary, due to the gen- 
eral feeling of hesitancy among buyers. 

Mr. Gilher discussed the machine end, and said he was 
the ; 


rican plants 


interested in successtul use of circular 


nachines in Ame Seamless hosiery 1s ons 
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of the chief hosiery lines in France and the circular ma- 
chine is of great importance. 

Mr. Brun, of the Lille company of that name, said 
that all French industry was hesitant at present, and that 
hosiery was in the same position as other lines. 

“We want to get the American viewpoint of all ends 
of hosiery production, distribution, merchandising and 
publicity,” Mr. Brun added, “we believe there is much 
that we can learn, especially at the publicity end. Of 
course, we have a different public from yours, and 
\merican methods of promotion might not be advisable 
if they were used 100%, but certainly we can Ameri- 
canize our promotion profitably, to a limited degree.” 

He said French hosiery mills were coming more and 
more to sell direct to retail outlets, and that joint buying 
by groups of stores was a recent important development. 
This joint buying is favored by mills. When the stores 
get together they eliminate their individual buyers who 
frequently are moderately-paid men of no great experi- 
ence, and they hire one expert at a substantial salary. 
This specialist knows his work thoroughly and is more 
satisfactory to deal with, from a mill point of view. 
This method permits the elimination of bad merchan- 
dise and puts a premium on standard goods. 

Mr. Brun deplored the present tariff situation between 
France and this country, as tending to keep the indus- 
tries too far apart. He said: 

“The United States tax on French hosiery shipped 
here is 80%, while France’s tax on American hosiery 
imports is only 20%. The discrepancy is rather un- 
fortunate, | think, though of course I don’t want to seem 
to criticize your policies. 

“One of the chief values of our visit, as I see it, will 
be in establishing contact between French and American 
hosiery producers. There is much that we can learn 
from each other. A closer entente is much to be desired.” 

The stockingless vogue is not exciting much worry in 
the French industry, he said. Girls go without hosiery 
at the French beaches in summer, but the fad is limited 
and is not practiced by the socially correct. 

So far, the long dress for formal wear, has not had 
any prejudicial effect on sales, either, he added. 

(Continued on page 71) 


He said 
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Design For Dress Goods 


T IS common practice for large manufacturing con- 

cerns to employ a staff of cloth designers; and, 

although some original work is done in the produc- 
tion of fabrics under these conditions, the initiative 
usually rests with the selling houses, which are familiar 
with the modern in cloth designs. To obtain 
results that are beneficial to the average mill, there must 

close cooperation between the mill designers and thc 
wholesale merchants, so that each may be familiar with 
the other’s needs and_ particular difficulties, and the 
requisite samples may be evolved in the minimum of 
time. 

The technique of cloth designing travels along well- 
defined lines; one might say it follows the lines of pure 
Given certain warp and filling yarns interlaced 
in a definite weave, one can expect certain set results, 
with the minimum of variation. There is, however, 
another and more important side to the designing of 
cloth fabrics. It is that which deals with the practical 
utility of artistic designs—those designs having the in- 
herent qualities which give one cloth a greater appeal 
than another. One might define it as originality; and 
when one comes down to analyzing the meaning of the 
word in relation to cloth fabrics, one realizes that many 
qualities are involved in this definition. 

While it is true to a certain extent that one can acquire 
taste as to harmony and combination of color, he who 
possesses a natural taste in this direction stands by far 
the best chance of This natural taste is very 
valuable and counts largely in assuring success to the 
work of the designer-stylist. Even one who possesses 
the natural qualifications must learn 
not to cling too closely to orthodox 
ideas, but must branch out for new 
effects and be able to recognize the 
desirable and undesirable, and avoid 
the latter as much as possible. 

A good designer is constantly 
gathering data relevant to his work 


trends 


science. 


success. 


and placing it on file for reference. >>> 7s TTT hs 
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depends primarily on its aesthetic ap- 
peal, except in the cast of mere util- 
ity goods, such as denims, cottonades, 
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Original Design 


otton Dress Goods 
By H.W. 


C.K. 


and similar cloths 
a consideration. 


although naturally the construction is 
The art in designing is to create in a 
fabric those elusive qualities which are difficult to define 
but which are responsible for excellent sales. It is the 
aim of a series of articles to appear in TEXTILE. Wor -p, 
of which this is the first, to present original cloth de- 
signs, which the writers of the articles believe will pos- 
sess at least some of the qualities found in the ideal 
fabric. 


A Dress-Goods Design 


The first design is for a fabric which may be classed 
as belonging to the although to 
draw a hard and fast line in the definition of cloths is 
becoming increasingly difficult under modern conditions 
of manufacture. Great scope is available in the use of 
certain counts of warp and filling yarns, and particularly 
in the use of two-ply warp yarns. Naturally the 
struction employed must be taken into 
and often the particular nature of finish. 

The weave is based on the double equal plain cloth 
principle, and is so ar- 
ranged that it can be 


dress-goods category, 


con- 
consideration, 













woven on any ordi- Blue, xf [yh tf 4 Pt TT 
nary box lo m Ww ith Red a att tas 
dobby head without so 


the aid of a pick-and- 
pick mechanism with 
boxes at each end of 
the loom. This is one 
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Weave For — 
Shown in Fig. 1 
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be overlooked in this particular cloth. 


The reason 
for selecting a double weave is to get the design quite 
distinct, so that the figure of the design will show up 
more clearly on the ground of the cloth, and succeed in 
producing 
fabric. 


a heavier cloth closely resembling a knitted 


Fig. 1 shows the design as it appears in the cloth. Fig. 


2 shows the weave for the design. From careful 
observation of Fig. 2, it will be apparent that the cloth 
is of a double nature. The solid squares indicate warp 


ends; and the crossed squares, the back warp ends. 
shall assume the solid squares represent 


We 
red warp ends; 
The picks are 
inserted two of blue and two of red, as is demonstrated 
in Fig. 2, which supplies the key to the harness chain. 
3y changing the color of the face picks at given intervals 
—that is, inserting an orange filling in place of red— 
the beginning diamond will be red; 
diamond, orange. 


and the crossed squares, blue warp ends. 


and every alternate 
The drawing-in pattern is shown in Fig. 3. To oper- 
ate, begin with a face end on harness number one and 
continue end and end the repeat of the pattern. 

In the weaving of this class of goods, one experiences 
no difficulty with the body of the cloth; but, to assure 
good selvages, the selvage ends should be woven plain, 


or in a two-up-and-two-down weave. Separate harness 





should be used for the former; and any ordinary selvage 
motion, for the latter. 

The cloth may be raised at the back, or left untouched, 
according to the requirements of the buyer. 

A good quality of cloth could be produced by using 
16s warp yarn and 16s filling, with approximately 2,000 
ends in the warp, and a width of finished cloth of 28 in. 
About 66 picks of filling per inch would be suitable. 
Since the quality of the fabric may be defined as aver- 
age, the yarns used should be of average quality. The 
twist in the warp yarn would be 16.8 turns per inch; 
and in the filling, 13.6 turns per inch. If the cloth is 
to be raised at the back, the filling should contain less 
twist; 12 turns per inch would be suitable. In the pro- 
duction of both warp and filling yarns, single roving 
could be used in the creel. Often a separate cotton mix 
is used for each type of yarn, but this will depend upon 
the layout of the mill. 

A suitable roving for the warp yarn would be 2.0- 
hank speeder, giving a draft of 8 in the spinning frame. 
For the filling yarn it will be advisable to use a slightly 
finer hank roving; 2.5 would be suitable, giving a spin- 
ning draft of 6.4. The number of card-room processes 
used will depend upon the organization of the mill con- 


cerned, the quality of the cotton used, and the efficiency 
of the operatives. 


Does Textile Industry Lack Vision? 


Interview with E. W. France, by Warren Steele 


HI textile industry needs a better vision of the 
future as well as a greater degree of confidence at 
this particular time, according to E. W. 
director of the Philadelphia Textile School. 
The 120,000,000 people in the United States and 
countless others throughout the world are going to con- 
tinue to wear clothes, he said, and to supply them a textile 
industry must function as it has in the past. Demand 
may have its periods of slack interest from buyers, as we 
are now experiencing, but these will pass as they have 
before. In addition to simply being clothed, peoples in 
all countries, including the United States, are developing 
a greater degree of style consciousness, Mr. France as- 
serted, and this condition in itself is worthy of study by 
American textile manufacturers and machinery builders. 
Manufacturers, he said, must enlarge their vision con 
cerning their own business based upon actual develop- 
ments, which in many instances make major adjustments 
imperative, if the textile industry is to enjoy prosperous 
conditions. 


France, 


Kor example, Mr. France said, they must 
realize that changes in production have taken place which 
have occurred so gradually that many have not taken 
full cognizance of them. 

Among the changes, he mentioned the greater efficiency 
in production now as compared with a few years ago, 
pointing out the rapid increase in production of men’s 
wear and dress fabrics that is possible with the use of 
automatic looms. Following this line of thought Mr. 
France asserted this may mean that manufacturers will 
have to readjust their whole ideas of production to bal- 
ance demand and realize that they may be compelled 
to readjust costs down to a possible 60% basis where 
they formerly figured costs on 100° operation of 
their machinery equipment. Night runs in addition to 
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full time day schedules must also be taken into account, 
he said, when figuring on the proper production basis 
to balance new demand. 

Consumption of textiles, he believes, over a period of 
time is normal but many lose sight of the fact that 
changes in textile machinery and operation have “made 
two yards of cloth grow where only one grew formerly.” 
If this is true then Mr. France believes that all manu- 
facturers have not made the necessary changes in their 
operating and sales policies. It is no longer possible to 
figure costs on the same basis and it will not be as easy to 
sell these products with the same facilities as formerly. 

The textile industry, to aid in correcting these condi- 
tions has organized various institutes such as those func- 
tioning in the cotton, woolen and worsted and rayon in- 
dustries and they have sought to obtain greater control 
of new conditions through them. Mr. France believes 
that these agencies have not as yet altogether fulfilled 
their destinies, mainly because there will have to be a 
change in the attitude of textile manufacturers generally 
before this condition will be materially changed. 

The institutes have been organized with sound intent, 
Mr. France states, but in practice they have not exerted 
the control that the industries concerned hoped for. This 
condition goes back to what, he asserted, is one of our 
major problems—not having an adequate vision. Insti- 
tutes are not doing for the industry what was intended, 
not because of the institutes or those who are in charge 
of these agencies, but because of lack of support of the 
proper kind from the individual members of the institutes. 

“When the time comes that more textile manufacturers 
are competing with quality rather than with price alone, 
it will indicate that progress is being made,” Mr. France 
concluded. 
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N.C. College Holds Textile Institute 


f 
a 


Horry 





Prize winners in North Carolina State College style show at Textile Institute 


N INSTRUCTIVE and entertaining program was 
presented at the textile institute and exhibition of 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 

April 9-10. The event was featured by a series of lec- 
tures on “Calculating Individual Fabric Costs,” delivered 
by I. L. Langley, assistant general manager, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

The grand finale of the institute consisted of a style 
show in which smart and attractive dresses made from 
goods designed and woven by textile students of the col- 
lege were exhibited by 41 girl students from North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Meredith College and Peace 
Institute. Dean Thomas Nelson, head of the textile 
school, was master of ceremonies at the event, which 
was attended by approximately 200 visitors from Raleigh 
and neighboring cities. 


Girl Wins First Prize 


Miss Ruth Britt, of Raleigh, a student at Meredith 
College, was awarded the grand prize, an evening gown, 
and was figuratively crowned “Queen of the Exposition.” 
She wore a green and white ensemble of rayon, with a 
green hat and gray accessories. The dress material was 
designed and woven by J. M. Dunn and H. J. Watson, 
textile school students. 

“Much of the uneconomic competition of recent years 
in mills has been due to lack of accurate cost knowledge,” 
Mr. Langley declared in the first of his series of lectures 
Wednesday morning. “The cutting of prices below a 
fair profit level is one of the greatest menaces to the 
industry, but without accurate costs any mill is apt to 
engage in this practice. 


Figure Each Item 


“There is no short road to accurate fabric costs. Each 
item of expense connected with the mill must be dis- 
tributed as accurately as possible to the various depart- 
ments of the mill, and departmental costs calculated. 
The cost of producing each roving and yarn number 
must be known before fabric costs can be computed. 

“With the small margin of profit—if any at all—on 
which we are doing business today, fabric costs must be 
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in relative order so as to enable the management to lay out 
the looms to the best advantage. It is obvious that one 
should be thoroughly familiar with each operation of the 
mill before attempting to figure costs. 

“The textile graduate contemplating entering the tex- 
tile cost accounting field should first spend a year or 
more in the mill. This should enable him to more easily 
grasp the work, make him more useful to his employer, 
and insure more rapid progress for him.” 


Visitors See Machines 


Visitors were given an opportunity to observe the 
various types of textile machines in operation, and to 
see the wide variety of products which students in the 
school have produced. The exhibition was in charge of 
the following student officers: 

J. M. Caughman, Mullins, S. C., superintendent; D. S. 
Rion, Tryon, N. C., assistant superintendent; D. M. 
Liles, Wilson Mills, N. C., foreman of carding; W. P. 
Chestnutt, Englewood, Tenn., foreman of knitting; L. P. 
London, Baltimore, Md., foreman of designing; A. T. 
Quantz, Lawndale, N. C., foreman of dyeing; W. R. 
Rogers, Oakboro, N. C., assistant foreman of yarn manu- 
facture; M. A. Law, Paw Creek, N. C., assistant foreman 
of weaving ; G. Riley, of Raleigh, assistant foreman 
of knitting; C. S. Schaub, Winston-Salem, N. C., assist- 
ant foreman of designing; R. A. Williams, Gastonia, 
N. C., assistant foreman of dyeing. 

The special textile edition of “The Technician,” stu- 
dent publication, reveals the results of a recent survey of 
the 305 living graduates of the State College textile 
school. It was found that more than 70% of the grad- 
uates are now connected with the industry, holding 
positions with textile companies, as follows: 

Presidents, 6; secretary and treasurers, 11; managers, 4; gen- 
eral superintendents, 5; southern representatives, 7; superintend- 
ents, 25; foremen in mills and rayon plants, 25; technicians and 
salesmen, 14; sales engineers and salesmen, 11; assistant super- 
intendents, 15; designers, 8; textile chemists, 7; mill office men, 
4; educational work, 11; commission house work, 5; cotton 
brokers, buyers and graders, 6; testing and dye laboratory men, 5; 
cost accountants, 4; purchasing agents, 2; assistant foremen, 4; 
textile work with tire companies, 3; technologists, 3; vice-presi- 
dent, 1; and assistant manager, 1. 
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O)VERSEERS 
ROUND- TABLE 


® 


Be Honest With Yourself in Examining 
Your Department 


THE FOLLOWING suggestions may be of interest in solving 
some of the departmental problems. 

First, every overseer should make a personal check of 
every item and operation in his department. He should try 
to look at it with new eyes, as though he saw it for the first 
time. 

Second, during this check he must be conscious of all the 
defects and excusé none. He should be absolutely fair with 
himself and the company to make sure that everything taken 
for granted previously is subject to careful analysis. 

Third, during his survey he should not shght any detail, 
but to do it with as much detail as though conducting a 
visitor through the plant. Let him assume that the visitor 
is capable of asking questions which require clear, concise 
answers. The overseer will be surprised at many new points 
of interest if he really questions himself carefully. 

Fourth and last, have every overseer invite one or more 
of the other overseers to be the visitor, as a check, to see how 
well each man has done his work. This will also give cther 
overseers a chance to clear up any questions they may have 
on some particular operations in other departments. I 
believe that all the foremen will be surprised at the results 
they obtain and can solve many problems in this manner. 

M. A. GoLrick, JR. 


Daily Meetings Recommended 


THE QUESTION of buck-passing, as brought out by Mr. Chase, 
In my Opinion is overcome to a great extent by a short 
meeting of the overseers with the superintendent every 
morning to discuss the problems of the day. I am in favor 
of these morning gatherings for the following reasons: 

First, because it keeps each overseer in touch with the 
quality of the work throughout the plant. 

Second, in a large plant the superintendent does not have 
the time to look up each overseer, 

Third, the daily meetings have a tendency to keep every- 
body pulling together 

Fourth, if there is anvthing wrong with the material used, 
each overseer knows about it at the same time and can then 
go back to his department and check up on the material run. 
li there is anything wrong he can then report back to the 
superintendent without loss of time, whereas if the superin- 
tendent had to look up each overseer and tell him the same 
story, much time would be lost. PrHittip ALLAN, 


Cooperation Kills Buck-Passing 


I wouLp answer Mr. Chase in this manner. 

You have struck the bulls-eye right in the center. Keep 
up the good work and have meetings on regular days and 
stated times, not just when trouble arises. Our work could 
be arranged so that no inconvenience or loss of production 
would result. I would suggest meeting Monday afternoons, 
Thursday mornings, and a review of the week meeting on 
Saturday morning, in which we could also see how much we 
had accomplished in cleaning up this buck-passing, for which 
there is no room in modern business. 

\nother meeting | would suggest would be a monthly one, 


to go over Costs, production, exc. Let use know our costs, 
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How Can Labor Turn 


**L*ROM the replies you wrote on the question 

of passing the buck,” Chase, superintendent 
of the Congreve Mills, addressed the overseers, “I 
feel sure that you all believe that regular meetings 
of the overseers like this should be held. I’ve been 
thinking it over myself and it seems to me that, 
besides talking over particular plant problems, we 
might use these meetings for some of the bigger 
questions. I'll tell you more about it in a minute, 
but before I go any further I'd like a few opinions 
from you men. Would any of you object to telling 
the rest how you handle certain problems so all 
can benefit by the experience of others?” 

“T wouldn’t mind helping anyone,” Bill, the old- 
timer, grinned as he said it, “but I don’t know that 
I'd be so good talking to a whole gang, and the 
main thing is that I don’t think I'd be able to put 
into words the way I do things. I guess most of 
the time I just settle things without thinking how. 
I've been at it so long it’s just sort of natural. 
However, if the rest of you want to try it, I’m with 
you, and if any of you youngsters are thinking that 
if you've got a good way you ought to keep it 
secret, it’s all wrong. I know that I always get 
more from the other fellow than I tell him.” 

“Sounds all right to me,”’ Pete, a younger over- 
seer, spoke up. “Maybe if I try putting things into 
words I'll get a better idea of how I do things 
and can look over my own work almost as a stranger 
would.” 

“I’m glad to hear you talk like that and now I 
want to hear if there are any objections to trying 
the plan.” Chase paused a moment and then con- 
tinued, when it was evident that no one objected, 
“Well, it looks as though some of you were a bit 
skeptical, but we'll see how it goes. 

“The first problem I’m going to put to you,” he 
continued, “is a tough one, and it’s a hard one to 


what they should be and how near or how far we are from 
what is expected of us. I would have the agent sit in on 
this meeting in particular, 

With meetings such as these we would all be benefited and 
would have as our slogan “Cooperation.” We would see 
ourselves as others see us, and have such an intelligent 
attitude toward our work that we would not know what 
buck-passing was. “FINISHER.” 


Treat Troubles Strictly as Business 


Ir 1s A human trait to dislike admitting oneself in the 
wrong—therefore, we find in all branches of industry the 
prevalent habit of “buck-passing.”” Let me quote from actual 
experience the method we follow in trying to eliminate this 
common fault. 











ver Be Lessened? 


vet a definite opinion on, but I think if you all try 
to help 
do that 
every time a man or woman gets fired or goes to 


and put your ideas into words it’s going 
us all a lot. Now you know as well as I 
another job, it costs the company money and causes 
you overseers a lot of trouble. Every one of you 
would like to know how to handle the problem best 
and I think if we all give our ideas we might be 
able to put pieces of this and that together so that 
the best way could be arrived at. 

“As I have said,’’ Chase glanced thoughtfully at 
the men, “it’s a tough problem and to give you an 
idea of how to approach it I’m going to ask a few 
questions. When you interview a man do you con- 
sider it important that he has been around a lot and 
had lots of experience, or would you rather have 
a man who has stuck in one place even though that 
inight mean he didn’t have much ambition ? 

“Do you believe in getting acquainted more or 
less socially with your help so you can have a line 
on whether they are contented or not? 

“Do you ever try shifting a man about to find 
a place he fits or don’t you think it’s worth the 
bother ? 

‘There are a lot more angles that you'll find when 
you think it over. Whenever we have a meeting 
| would like any of you who have something to say 
Don’t be 
afraid to offer any suggestion or criticism as we'll 


to get up and tell the rest your views. 


How about it?” 


all play fair. 


HOW do you avoid constant changes 
among your help? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for. 


SEL A AT ST aT EESTI BS RINE 


In our organization, which is one of the largest in the 
manufacture of knit goods, we found through actual test that 
large group meetings of overseers and divisional superin- 
tendents did not remedy “buck-passing,” for two reasons— 

1. That in such a large group the personal side very often 
entered. 

2. That as the group met only twice a month, things which 
happened in between times were so distant that the salient 
points were forgotten. 

Our organization has no general superintendent, but in 
his place we have divisional superintendents who are re- 
sponsible for certain departments—for example—yarn mill 
superintendent. 

When any major trouble arises, we at once call together, 
on the ground where such trouble has occurred, any or all 
divisional heads who might be responsible in some way for 
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THIS DEPARTMENT will appear from 
week to week and will provide a meeting 
place for the minds of the production 
men in the textile industry. 


® 


such trouble. After a discussion, and possibly a report made 
by the technical man, the superintendent in the department 
where the trouble has been found, takes the blame and recti- 
fies it through dealing directly with his foremen. 

This works satisfactorily because— 

1. Since the group is small immediate action can be had. 

2. These superintendents having a broader vision, the per- 
sonal side is eliminated, the matter treated strictly as business 
and they do not hesitate to accept the blame. 

3. Cooperation with the division head in trouble is freely 
given by the other heads in helping solve the particular 
problem, 

It is the endeavor of each divisional superintendent to 
eliminate in like manner ‘“buck-passing” among his overseers. 

Geo. I. PUTNAM. 


W hat Caused the Trouble More Important 
Than Who Caused It 


Ir I WERE one of the overseers of the Congreve Mills and 
meetings of the overseers were not the regular thing, I would 
suggest that regular meetings be instituted, with the under- 
standing that every one should have Congressman’s freedom, 
that is, immunity from censure or rather anything held out 
against open expression. Unless this was thoroughly under- 
stood, buck-passing would be cultured rather than eradicated. 

Before expecting the overseers to be open and above board, 
I would expect the superintendent to be so first of all. The 
superintendent should give his word that, when anything 
went wrong and the overseer reported it to the superin- 
tendent so that he might have a chance to help correct the 
trouble before it went any farther, the superintendent would 
never censure, but rather give approval and commendation, 
saying, “I am very glad you came, giving me the chance to 
help correct this.” 

To cover up is not a mistake, it is a blunder. To make a 
mistake and then try to cover up besides, should be con- 
sidered stupid, but not till the superintendent had given his 
word that no fault would be found, no matter how had the 
thing might be. 

Should a superintendent fly up in the air when the poor 
overseer came, one would not blame the overseer for not 
going. Buck-passing no doubt originates in the idea of not 
wanting to be blamed, and get the call-down, as it were. 

The idea should be that of finding out how things go 
wrong: what is the cause, and not who caused it, in order 
to eliminate the trouble the next time. This being under- 
stood, it would make buck-passing a thing of history. 

S. M. PETERSON. 


Cooperation Counts 


Every MILL has its flaws. Some of them are difficult to 
locate, and it is these that require all the experience that 
can be brought to bear on them. If all the overseers are 
brought together they will not be so likely to blame some 
other department as each knows that the other man is there 
ready to defend his own department and give his reasons for 
his defense. 

This method also has a tendency to produce better cooper- 
ation among the overseers, and each will make a better study 
of his own department to bring it up to a more efficient point, 
both as to quantity and quality. 

It is not a waste of time, in my opinion, to have these 
meetings of overseers, as many times it is the means of 
saving both time and material by better cooperation through- 
out the entire plant, and it has been proven time and again 
that team work counts. JAMEs GRILL. 
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Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD 

inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDIToR. 


Producing Slub Yarn on 


Ring-Doffer Cards 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly tell us the best way to make slub yarn on « 
ring-doffer card. We would like to have the slubs show 
up as evenly as possible. We understand that this can 
be done by removing same of the wire on each side of 
the rings, but we are not sure of this being practical. 
Any information will be greatly appreciated. (7110) 


~ 


There are several methods by which slub yarn can be 
made on a ring-doffer card. The vibrator or traverse 
movement of the doffers may be used to produce an 
uneven slub effect in the roping. This is done by taking 
off the inside collars from the doffer shaft and putting 
a vibrator cam arrangement on the end of the shaft. 

There is an attachment on the 


market for making 
flake or slub yarn. 


1 This is arranged over the ring doffers 
of a card to feed small lengths of roping onto the rings 
at set intervals, giving any length or size of slub desired. 
The roping is delivered from a regular jack spool set 
in an overhead rack, and is fed down through a pair of 
rolls which are so constructed with strips of card wire 
as to deliver the roping in short lengths. 

Another arrangement is that of having the feed rolls 
stop and start. This must, of course, be worked out so 
that the action of the rolls will be positive in starting and 
stopping. The drive gear is made with blanks that will 
accomplish this when properly adjusted. 

The idea of pulling the wire out of the doffer rings 
will produce a slub effect in the roving. -However, it is 
rather expensive, as the rings will be unfit for use in 
carding regular work after the wire is pulled out. In 
this method the wire is pulled out on each edge of the 
ring for an inch or more, according to the length of slub 
desired, leaving a narrow strip of wire in the center. 
\bove this place the wire is left the full width of the 
ring, and then another inch is pulled out as before 
so on until the ring is completed. The same is done with 
all the rings on both doffers. The doffers should be so 
set that the wide space in the ring on one doffer will lap 
over the narrow space of the ring of the other doffer; 


and 
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otherwise the desired effect will not be produced. The 
roving should be condensed lightly, and a long draft 
allowed in spinning. 

¢ 


Ripple Effect on Broadcloth 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any imformation as to how the 
“ripple” or curly effect is obtained on a 14/16-oz. 
broadcloth? Is it obtained by the use of certain stocks, 
special machinery, or a gig? Any information you may 
give me regarding this effect in finishing a broadcloth 


will be greatly appreciated. (7108) 


Probably the best machine to use for producing a 
ripple effect on broadcloth is the chinchilla machine. 
Instead of rolling the nap into nubs, a change is made 
in the motion of the machine so that it affords a wave. 
The goods are run wet and at a high rate of speed. 
The head is made to traverse very slowly, and corduroy 
or carpet may be successfully used at the top platen. 
The follower is given a straight back and forward mo- 
tion by the proper use of eccentrics. After the goods 
have been rippled and dyed, the nap is laid very softly 
with a brush gig, just enough to smooth it down. 

If you do not have a chinchilla machine, you may 
obtain the ripple or wave effect by the use of an eccen- 
tric attachment on a single gig. The work is very slow 
and no doubt only two pieces per day may be obtained 
from one machine. The goods should be run dripping 
wet: in fact, a perforated pipe should be run over in 
front of the gig and water allowed to run during the 
entire process of gigging. The gig should average 
about 168 r.p.m. This speed will increase the cylinder 
oscillations, which is very necessary to produce the de- 
sired effect. Speed and plenty of water will show the 


results. 
€ 


Correct Length of Board 
for Foot of Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

I would like to have some information as to hosiery 
boards for full-fashioned hosiery. Please tell me how 
long the foot of the board must measure in order to get 
a finished hose measuring 84, 9, 94, 10 and 104. The 
boards I am using now measure 1 in., over their size: 
1.e., for 84, 94; for 9, 10; for 94, 104; for 10, 11; and 
for 104, 114. Should the boards measure 1 in. over 
or 4 in. over, or exactly the size called for? (7125) 

There will be found divers opinions as to the correct 
length of foot on these boards. Nearly all mills and 
hosiery finishers have their own peculiar ideas regarding 
the style and shape of hosiery forms. The general prac- 
tice, however, seems to be to have the foot of the form 
about 3 in. longer than the final finished length of any 
size. In other words, the foot of a stocking is supposed 
to shrink anywhere from one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch in length after it is taken from the form. It 
stands to reason that shrinkage will vary greatly in dif- 
ferent materials and different constructions of fabric, 
and we do not think that any set rule can be given. 

[t also stands to reason that if the foot of the stocking 
is so tightly knit or is so short that it will have to be 
abnormally stretched in order to be placed on a board, 
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it will shrink considerably more than if knit to a com- 
fortable fit. It is the practice of some manufacturers, 
even on full-fashioned hosiery, to knit only whole sizes 
and to board the half sizes from the whole sizes. It 
stands to reason that under this practice the half sizes 
will shrink considerably more than the whole sizes, and 
that where this practice is used the half-size forms should 
be relatively longer than the whole-size to compensate 
for the extra shrinkage of the half-size over the whole- 
size. We do not indorse this method of manufacturing, 
but merely refer to it in order to cover the subject. 

Best results are obtained in manufacturing both whole 
and half sizes, knitting in a full half inch for the half 
size and boarding the stocking on a comfortably fitting 
board at least ? in. longer than the true size. Shrinkage 
of the foot will carry on for several days after the goods 


have been stripped from the board, and most of the extra 
% 


$ in. will be absorbed by shrinkage after the goods have 
been aged for a few weeks. It is evident that the longer 
the foot of a stocking, the more easily it can be stretched, 
and therefore the greater will be the shrinkage. For this 
reason we would advise a full inch extra length on all 
forms above size 94. 

Boards should never measure true to size, as it is 
necessary to put the fabric of the stocking under some 
tension to bring about a satisfactory finish, and allow- 
ance will therefore have to be made for shrinkage. It is 
also a well-known fact that the size of the boards in 
itself will not correct the trouble of varying lengths in 
foot or set up a satisfactory standard of lengths. It is 
unportant to have correctly knitted goods to fit the forms. 


® 


Ends per Dent for Cotton and 
Rayon; Relation of Reed Width 
to Beam Width 


Technical Editor: 

Please advise me if there is any method of determining 
the highest reed count that can be successfully run on 
various counts of cotton and rayon. I assume the con- 
struction is based on the diameter of the yarn plus allow- 
ance for interlacing and contraction; and, if this is true, 
! would like to know if there is any practical method of 
calculating the highest possible construction with a given 
yarn. For example, can 100-denier rayon be made suc- 
cessfully on a 60-dent reed drawing two ends per dent? 
It 1s true that when a reed is used that is too fine for the 
count of the yarn, the ends are chafed while weaving. 

Also advise within how many inches may the spread 
of the yarn in the reed vary with the spread of the yarn 
on the toom beams. These two should be as nearly equal 
as possible; but, in making samples, it is sometimes de- 
sired that several different warp constructions be made 
from the same ‘loom beam. For example, a piece of 
cloth.is being woven as follows: 


IN orphans berate nbn 4 oe era oe wee so Aa a a RN Pele 48 
I NN Sa asso ig tse Ghia RIND fa Wi SUES 41M 2 
I NI 8 or oan hore ig ts a ie lg) wave) ar ahi @hals 1,824 
rees Gn mr 1 POOR, Be bik k sheik wea Kees 38 
Spread of yarn on loom beam, in. ............ 48 


It 1s desired to change the construction as follows, using 
the same loon beam: 


er Cts SALE 5 on ie Se Bear ee ng aaa eg 40 
IR MIE MURR cal os 5 rs  ailniias cata aibom wi 0 Riw-ala-e Sud Kaas 3 
SNe) CRU OS nara cig SS eG ale are wi eae a ae o eLe 1,216 
es OE WET, IN WOON We kk oie oaks coe wires 30.4 
Spread of yarn on loom beam, in. ........... 38 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























You will note there is a difference of practically 8 in. 
in the spread of the yarn in the reed in these two con- 
structions. Wall the yarn run with this variation? 


(7120) 


There is no hard and fast rule governing the number 
of ends of warp that should be drawn in each dent of a 
reed. Some years ago Ashenhurst, an English textile 
expert, laid out a set of rules governing the number of 
ends of certain diameters that would lie side by side in 
one inch of woven cloth. These figures may be correct 
as far as figures go but are not believed to be practical 
for general weaving purposes. They do not cover the 
number of ends of the various diameters that should be 
drawn in each dent of the reed to weave successfully. 

Many things have to be considered when reeding the 
warp for weaving purposes. The twist in the yarn is 
one factor, and the question of whether the yarn is single 
or ply is another. The number of ends of warp that 
should be drawn in each dent of the reed is really gov- 
erned by experience. If it were possible to weave all 
cloths with the ends drawn one or two per dent, it would 
then be possible to cover the reed marks, but this is not 
possible. 

A 60-dent reed, with the ends drawn two per cent, 
would approximate a woven cloth of 128 ends per inch. 
It would be possible to weave this cloth, using a 60-dent 
reed, with the ends drawn two per dent, using 100-denier 
rayon for the warp (this denier equals about 52s cotton), 
but it would not be practical from a weaving standpoint. 
The number of wires per inch and the close set of the 
sley would have a tendency to split the filaments, causing 
much end breakage and thus lessening production and 
spoiling the cloth. The correct way to reed such a high- 
sley fabric would be to use a 40.25-dent reed and draw 
the ends three per dent. The spread of the filaments 
during the finishing would give sufficient cover to the 
cloth. 

Another factor to be considered when reeding warp 
yarn for weaving purposes is the picks per inch in the 
cloth. If a cloth is weaving fast, the warp yarn is not 
subject to much rubbing in its passage from the loom 
beam into woven cloth. If the pick is heavy, the warp 
yarn is subject to much friction from the drop wires, 
harnesses, reed, and shuttle before it is woven into cloth. 

Rayon flat crepes, with a warp count of 100, using a 
150-denier ravon warp and about 56 picks of 100-denier 
crepe-twisted filling, are reeded two per dent in a 48-dent 
reed; but if the picks per inch were raised to about 100 
per inch, it would not be advisable to reed this fabric two 
ends per dent. It would be advisable to reed the 150- 
denier warp (equalling 35s cotton) three ends per dent 
of reed, using a 32-dent reed. 

When the picks per inch are low, the cloth will not 
cover very well; that is, the reed marks will show up 
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more prominently on a low-pick cloth than they will on a 
high-pick cloth. It is obvious that the more picks that 
are woven in a cloth the fuller the cloth will be. 

A knowledge of how to reed warp yarn is very neces- 
sary for good weaving purposes, and a knowledge of how 
many harnesses to use is necessary for the same purpose. 
Cotton, rayon, and natural silk will stand considerable 
pulling strain. It is the side pull or friction that loosens 
the fibers of the warp yarn during the weaving, and this 
friction is more disturbing than is a pulling strain. The 
friction can be reduced to a minimum by correct reeding 
and harnessing. 

It must be remembered that, if using a 60-dent reed 
and drawing the ends two per dent, the same ends per 
inch will be produced in the woven cloth if a 30-dent reed 
is used and the ends are drawn four per dent. While the 
space in the cloth occupied by the four ends would be the 
same in both cases, the open spaces in the two dents of 
the 60-dent reed would not be as great as the one open 
space of the 30-dent reed, because of the extra reed wire 
in the 60-dent reed. While this extra wire may be made 
somewhat thinner than the wire of the 30-dent reed, it is 
certainly not one-half as thin, and the fact that the extra 
wire is there in the path of the warp yarn makes it more 
difficult for the yarn to pass. 

We do not entirely understand the figures given in the 
question of loom-beam widths. We are assuming that 
the reed counts 48 dents per inch and the warp is drawn 
two ends per dent. This would approximate a sley of 100 
ends per inch in the cloth. This cloth can safely be 
woven on a 48-in. loom beam. The difference between 
the spread of the warp yarn in the reed and the spread 
of the warp yarn on the loom beam totals 10 in. Divide 
this by two, and the difference, on each side of the reed 
and loom beam, is 5 in. This small difference would 
little the warp yarn at the sides, for, 
owing to the distance between the loom beam and the 
reed, the side pull of the warp yarn would not be very 
noticeable, providing the picks per inch in the cloth is 
not too heavy. When a heavy pick is being inserted in 
the cloth, the side pull on the yarn, for a distance of 
about 4+ in. on each side, would have a tendency to chafe 
and split the fibers of cotton or the filaments of rayon or 
natural silk, and bad weaving would result. 


have effect on 


With reference to the second question on loom-beam 
widths, we understand you want to know if you can uss 
the same loom beam for the weaving of a cloth approx- 
imately 29 in. wide with the warp yarn spread 30.4 in. in 
the reed and 38 in. on the loom beam. 
derstand how 


We cannot un- 
the spread of the yarn on the loom beam, 
using the same beam as in the first case (48 in. wide) 
can be only 38 in. unless you are using an auxiliary beam 
Hange that is adjustable to any width. 

If you want to use a loom beam with a spread of yarn 
of 38 in. and a spread of yarn in the reed of 30.4 in., 
there is no reason why this would not be correct, because 
the difference totals y about 8 in. and this 
mean a difference on both sides of about 4 in. 


only would 


But if 
you want to use the same loom-beam spread as in the 
first case, to weave the cloth width referred to in the 
second case, we would strongly advise against this, for 
the difference between the spread of the yarn on the 
loom beam and the spread of the yarn in the reed would 
be 18 in. and the pull on the sides would be 9 in. This 
excessive side pull would subject the warp yarn to much 
chafing or friction, and the result would be very bad 
weaving. 
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If the inquirer is in such a position that he can use 
only a 48-in. joom beam to weave cloth up to 32 in. wide, 
we strongly advise the use of an auxiliary loom-beam 
flange that permits of any spread of yarn on any width 
of loom beam. These flanges are adjustable and are 
easily put on or removed from the loom beam. 


© 
. 
Wool Stockings Are Spotted 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing three samples of our infants’ 
Australian-wool stocking. The darker sample is our 
regular beige color. You will note that the two lighter 
samples are spotted. We have done considerable experi- 
menting ourselves in an endeavor to strip the spotted 
stockings so that they could be dyed to a uniform beige 
color. 

You will note that the two lighter samples are not the 
same shade. We wonder if you could suggest a stripper 
which could be used on the spoiled stocking so that we 
could dye them our beige color. Recently we have had 
to put them all in black, which is not a popular color on 


this style. On the other hand any great amount of work- 
ing on this material will produce a felt. (7091 ) 


We believe the spotted trouble to be entirely one of 
uneven penetration of dyes. For preventing the trouble 
we would advise the use of a special sulfonated castor 
oil up to 2% if necessary in the dye bath. The sulfonated 
oil should be fairly strong on the alkaline side, but have 
good softening and penetrating qualities on wool. It 
should a mild stripper when employed to the 
extent of 1% or above in a stripping bath. The method 
of procedure is to enter the spotted goods in a fresh bath 
and add 3% of the oil, gradually bring the bath to boil, 
and boil from 10 to 15 min. Then add excess salt to 
the bath to drive the color back on the goods, and it will 
be found that the color has been leveled. 

In the matter of stripping color for redyeing, we 
tested one of the samples submitted with hydrosulfite 
solution and found that the color would not yield at all 
to this treatment. We then tried a commercial stripper 
and found this stripper very effective. We are returning 
samples to show the results obtained in stripping. It is 
understood that in carrying out our stripping experi- 
ments the fabric was subjected to much harsher and 
longer treatment than would have been necessary had 
we employed the right stripper in the first experiment. 
For this reason the sample has been felted and shrunk 
more than necessary in regular handling. 


© 
Setting Crepe Twist in Silk 
Technical Editor: 
Would you be so kind as to tell us the best method of 
setting crepe twist in silk yarn other than soaking it tn 


cold water over night’? Any suggestion you can make 
will be greatly appreciated. (7074) 


also be 


Since this inquiry is submitted by a silk manufacturer, 
ve judge he is having trouble with yarn delivered by the 
throwster which is too lively, and will answer it accord- 
ingly. Occasionally a lot of crepe is lively due to in- 
sufficient setting or steaming by the throwster. This 
usually causes a manufacturer more or less trouble. 

If the manufacturer has a steam box, it is best to put 








the board right in the stean: box for 15 or 20 minutes; 
but if there is no steam box available, it will often be 
founds good practice to paint the quills, after they are 
made, with a solution of neatsfoot oil and kerosene, 
about two parts of neatsfoot oil to one of kerosene. We 
also advise keeping a cloth saturated with this same so- 
ution hanging over the quill board to keep it thoroughly 
damp. It is a rather simple matter to rig up a steam box, 
and this can be done at very small expense. It is by all 
means the best method. 

In many instances manufacturers do not want to 
bother treating silk for liveliness, and they return the 
shipments to the throwster for steaming. The method 
used by the throwster, of course, is an entirely different 
process, as he has special pressure steam boxes and 
specially constructed spools, so made that the steam will 
penetrate the silk. This work cannot be handled so 
efficiently by the manufacturer as by the throwster. 


& 
Testing Cotton Roving 


[echnical Editor: 

The writer read with interest your answer to question 
7144, “Too Much Twist in Cotton Roving,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of April 5. Assuming that you have 
no objection to mentioning the names of commercial 





Roving-Tester Chart. 
nal, is record of draft resistance in slubber roving 


Light line, green in the origi- 


which has been made with a 37-tooth twist gear; 
heavy line, purple in the original, is similar record for 
38-tooth gear. 


equipment, I wish to call your inquirer’s attention to 
the Belger roving tester. This can be operated by any- 
one without experience, and will graphically show the 
twist in the roving, its characteristics, the effect of ten- 
sion, and how little twist can be put in without giving 
trouble in the spinning room by causing the roving to 
break back in the creels. 

[ am enclosing herewith a chart of 1.50-hank roving 
showing the effect of changing one tooth of twist in 
the slubber, no change having been made in this speeder. 

| have used this machine for over a year now, and 
find it very useful in determining twist and tension on 
tiv frames. J. FRANK Morrissey, 

Superintendent, 
Interlaken Mills. 


eo 
Cause of Uneven Blending 


in Oxford Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I shall be very much pleased if you will advise me as 
to what you think is the cause of the uneven blending in 
the Oxford-mixture yarn sample which I am sending 
you. This yarn is made up of a blend of tops consisting 
of Australian 60/58s and 60/64s and approximately 
10% fine Ohio. 

After backwashing the colored portion of this mix- 
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ture, the white and colored went through two gilling 
operations before being recombed and had two gilling 
operations after combing, together with two gilling oper- 
ations in the drawing. I should like you to explain how 
to overcome the twist effect produced in this single 


yarn. (7119) 


The trouble appears to be the result of the black fibers 
being shorter in staple and coarser than the white fibers. 
In some of the operations in the drawing, drafts were 
used that were too high for the black fibers, although 
suitable for the white. The ratch settings, being adjusted 
according to the staple length of the longer white fibers, 
were too open for the black. This seems to have hap- 
pened especially in the dandy rover. The high draft 
caused the black fibers to be distributed unevenly in thick 
and thin places along the roving—the white fibers, of 
course, running uniformly. The ratch, being too open 
to control the black fibers, caused them to be thrown to 
the outside of the roving, the coarseness of the black 
fibers having something to do with this also. In the 
spinning, these black fibers, being on the outside of the 
roving, would be wrapped around the outside of the yarn, 
causing the twist effect. 

Better results would be obtained on this yarn if three 
gilling operations were used instead of two in the draw- 
ing. It is good practice to staple the stock behind the 
dandy rover before setting the draft and ratch for that 
operation. The choice of wools for this blend should 
be carefully made, and also the sliver delivered from 
the gill box on the backwasher should be watched con- 
stantly to keep it running uniformly. The noil on the 
comb should be watched to see that the proper propor- 
tion of black fibers is maintained. 


& 
Machine for Knitted Cuff 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a cuff and wish you would be good 
enough to advise us, if possible, on what machine such a 
cuff can best be made. (7118) 


This cuff is made on a two-feed circular ribber with 
160 total needles. To make this cuff attached to the 
sleeve as shown, it is necessary that at least one feed be 
able to tuck (usually on the dial). One feed must be 
equipped with a striping attachment to put in the colored 


bands. 
& 


Steam Line for Dyehouse 


Technical Editor: 

I would greatly appreciate your sending me some 1n- 
formation on extending my dyehouse. I have two boilers, 
220 hp. capacity each with a 6-in. outlet from each 
boiler; these two outlets I want to combine in one main 
line. Would you advise me to have a 6- or 8-in. ine? 
The capacity of my dychouse will be 15 jigs and 15 dve- 
boxes, but I want to leave room for expansion that the 
above line should take care of. (7138) 


The capacity of both boilers will be approximately 
15,000 Ib. of steam per hour. A 6-in. main will be suff- 
cient in area to carry this quantity of steam with a 
nominal drop in pressure. If additional boilers are 
required later on, it would be advisable to install the 
8-in. main. Two mains should not be considered, as the 
initial cost would be higher and upkeep and radiation 
losses would also be greater. 
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NEWS about MEN 


J. A. MrLver, former president of the 
American Textile Co., Atco, Ga., before 
it was acquired by the Goodyear interests, 
has been made executive vice-president of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
No successor has as yet been named f 


ior 
President GreorGE S. Harris, who recently 


tendered his resignation, effective when 
a successor is named 

L. U. Lynt, head of the Little Falls 
(N. Y.) Mfg. Co., was elected president 


of the Mohawk Valley Country Club at its 
annual meeting held last week. 


R. W. ArrINGTON, official of the South- 
ern Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has been 
appointed by Gov. Richards a member of 
the Greenville Airport Commission. 


ANDREW S. WeEss, president, S. B. & 


B. W. Fleisher’s, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been elected treasurer of the Kent Mfg. 
Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., the office that 


was held by his father, “Boss” Webb until 
the time of the latter’s death. Kent Mfg. 
Co., is one of the oldest concerns in the 
Philadelphia district and has supplied the 
Government with large quantities of fabrics 
irom time to time 

Henry T. G. Dyson, president and treas- 
urer of the Hudson ( Mass.) Worsted Co., 
has been elected a trustee and vice pre sident 


£ 4] sls Sia 1] 
of the Hudson Savings Bank 


Harotp M. BuLtarp, president of the 
Tatt Woolen Co., Caryville, Mass., and 
Mrs. Bullard, sailed from New York on 
April 8 on the S.S. “Carinthia” on a 


Mediterranean cruist 

J. M. Odell Mig. Co 
which owns and operates a 
mill at Bynum, N. C., recently elected the 
following and directors: W. R. 
OpeL_t, Concord, N. C., president; H. A. 
Lonpon, Charlotte, N. ¢ vice-pre sident ; 
ARTHUR H Pittsboro, secretary 


Pittsboro, N. C 


cotton yarn 


otheers 


LONDON, 


treasurer; WiLLIAM L. Lonpon, of Pitts- 
boro, assistant secretary; A. G. ODELL, of 
Concord, and Frep ( OpELL, Greens 
boro, N. C 

Mrs. Lot ISt Hy STON, director Educa 
tional Service Bureau, American Bemberg 
Corp., lectured April 9 at Dodge Hall, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


under the auspices of Miss Wilhelmina 
Spohr, associate protessor of Household 
Arts Education. Mrs. Huston spoke on 


opportunities in the textile field for women 
trained in home economics and described 
the work of American Bemberg Corp. in 
their program of cooperation with teachers 
and students throughout the country. She 
illustrated her lecture with charts, descrip- 


tive literature and the raw materials of 
which Bemberg is made 
C. A. CANNON, president, and all other 


officers of the Cannon Mills Co., Concord, 
N.C., were re-elected at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders at the main offices in 
Kannapolis, as follows: J. J. BARNHARDT, 
L. A. Brown, A. R. Howarp, C. E. 


STEVENSON, F. A. Wrutams, W. J. been 
SWINK, vice-presidents; G. B. Lewis, 
40 (2300) 


treasurer; E. A. SAUVAIN, assistant treas- 
urer; F. J. HAywoop, secretary, and T. T. 


SMITH, assistant secretary. 


W. S. Bacuincer, F. W. A. VESPER and 


AARON NoRMAN have been added to the 
board of directors of Industrial Rayon 
Corp. 


Herbert K. Wess, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has been con- 
fined to his home for several days due to 
an accident which occurred while he was 
playing hand-ball. His eye was injured 
but it is expected that he will be able to 
return to his office within a few days. 


E_roy Curtis has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, and 
ther officers re-elected with him at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders include 
Joun F. Fow er, executive vice-president ; 





Alexander 
stgned as 
Hewat cs Co., 

Vass ‘ 


Walker, who has re- 
president of Strong- 
North 4 {dams, 
and New York City. 


FRANK WHITMAN, vice-president; W. W. 


DANIEL, secretary and treasurer, and 
J. E. FULLAGER, assistant secretary. 

Dr. W. C. Hamrick, head of the Ham- 
rick chain of mills, Gaffney, S. C., has 


been appointed by Gov. Richards a delegate 
to the National State and Highway Safety 
conference which meets in Washington, 
D. C., May 27-29 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis., held 
Apr. 5, Rocer N. KimMBatt, for the last 17 
years vice-president and general manager, 
was elected president and general manager. 
Rosert W. ALLEN resigned his position as 
president, and was elected chairman of the 
board of directors and_ vice-president. 
Rocer N. KIMBALL, JR., was elected treas- 
urer and a director. Mr. Kimball, Jr., has 
associated with the company in an 
executive capacity for the last four vears. 
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WILLIAM R. REISER, who has been con- 
nected with the organization for the last 
ten years, as auditor for the last two, was 
elected secretary of the company. 


CHarLtes J. Esterty, sales manager, 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
has withdrawn as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress from his 
district and will devote all of his time to 
duties in connection with Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills. He discussed the matter with 
Ferdinand Thun, president of the firm, and 
Henry K. Janssen, Textile Machine Works, 
following which Mr. Janssen issued a state- 
ment saying that business conditions were 
such that they could no longer spare Mr. 
Esterly’s time. He will finish out his term 
as Congressman and then return to active 
duty with the company. 


Caprain E.Liiotr WHITE SPRINGS, vice- 
president and treasurer, Fort Mill (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer, aviator, and author, 
has completed his sixth book which is a 
novel entitled, “Contact,” published by the 
Sears Publishing Co., Inc., of New York. 


Martin W. SHAUGHNESSEY, vice-presi- 
dent of the Shaughnessey Knitting Co. of 
Watertown, N. Y., has gone to Detroit, 
Mich., where he will visit the Stinson- 
Detroiter airplane plant and select a new 
plane for his own use. Mr. Shaughnessey 
recently secured a pilot’s license. 


E. F. CrEEKMorE, Fort Smith, Ark., was 
elected vice-president and general manager 
of the American Cotton Co-operative As- 
sociation at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors at Birmingham, Ala., last week. 


G. RusseELt Gorr, assistant treasurer for 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Goff sailed from New York on April 
11, for a vacation of several weeks in the 
Panama Canal zone. 


WILLIAM KNOWLES, assistant cashier at 
Washington Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., has resigned after 
40 years of service and will retire. 


C. D. Terre_t, who for a number of 
vears was connected with Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., in the capacity of industrial 
and appraisal engineer, is secretary of the 


Athens (Ga.) chamber of commerce. 
W. C. Bozo, formerly general manager, 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
and the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. It 
was announced by B. B. Gossett, president 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., that Mr. 
Bobo will have charge of the rayon de- 
partments of both companies. 


A. W. HENDERSON recently became man- 
ager of the Greenwood (S. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., succeeding C. B. BatLey, who 
resigned. 


ArTHUR L. Emery has not accepted the 
position as general manager of the Griffin 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., but is employed at their 
mills to assist in revamping their plant. 


H. W. Rose, of Charlotte, N. C., south- 
ern salesmanager of the Viscose Co., de- 
































































































































































































D. A. Jewell, Jr.. who was recently 


elected president of the Cotton 

Manufacturers Association of 

Georgia, as reported in these col- 
umns last week. 


livered a lecture on rayon to members of 
the Civitan Club of Gastonia, illustrating 
his address with moving pictures. 


S. C. Davis has been made superin- 
endent ot ivision No. 2, Loray ant, ol 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


EpWARD EArRLy, assistant superintendent 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
has been awarded first honors by the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants for 
a book on “Waste in Industry,” of which he 
is the author. 


RicHarp H. Fisu, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Arkwright Mills, Fall River, 
\lass., is now with the Barnard Mig. Co. 


LestiE N. Hoop, formerly connected with 
the Southern Bleachery, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., and the American Finishing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the new bleachery which has 
been started by the Selma (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


E. A. Hatt, who has held the superin- 
tendency of the Chester (S. C.) plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., for 
the last year or two, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills Co. 


LyMAN HAmrICk, general superintendent 
1 the Hamrick chain of mills, which in- 
cludes Limestone, Musgrove, Alma, Ham- 
rick at Gaffney and Broad River mill at 
Blacksburg, S. C., of which his father, 
\W. C. Hamrick, is the head, has built a 
$60,000 moving picture theater at Gaffney, 
which will be opened to the public next 
week. Lyman Hamrick is a graduate of 
Clemson College, and took a special course 
in textiles at the New Bedford textile 
school. 


M. Opitz, formerly with the Nebel Knit- 
ting Co., at Charlotte, N. C., has become 
superintendent of the new plant now being 
equipped at Belmont, N. C., by the Knit 
Products Company, for the manufacture 
f full-fashioned hosiery. 


Lreonarp H. MeELtor, former superin- 
tendent of the National Rhea Co., Putnam, 
Conn., has accepted a similar position with 
the Putnam (Conn.) Spinners, Inc. 


SAMUEL McCu_ouGuH, for the last eight 
years assistant supervisor of the finishing 
department of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., has accepted a position with the 
Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


J. M. Masson, superintendent Washougal 
(Wash.) Woolen Mills, has resigned his 
position with that company. He suc- 
ceeded by Max Wagner, of Virginia. 


is 


R. L. SuLiivan, former superintendent 
of the Roseboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co., who 
recently resigned to become general super- 
intendent of the Icard, N. C., Cordage 
Co., has assumed his new duties. 


GeorceE K. TATE, superintendent of the 
McAden Mills, addressed the Kiwanis Club 
of Belmont, N. C., at its last meeting, giv- 
ing a brief early history of cotton mills 
in the South. 


he A. Wauceu, of Ashton, R. I., has 
taken a_ position as superintendent of the 
Mount Hope Mills, Inc., Warren, R. I. 


WILLIAM E. CHAMBERLAIN, overseer of 
finishing for the North Billerica ( Mass.) 
Co., has resigned his position with that 
company. He is succeeded by CHartes N. 
Lort, of Bennington, Vt. 


OLIVER CorMIER, formerly overseer of 
twisting at the Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass., now holds a similar position at the 
New Hampshire Spinning Mills, Pena- 


cook, N. Fi. 


J. M. Driziarp, overseer of weaving at 
the Loray Plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., has resigned. 


i. M. BANKS is now overseer of the 
cloth room at the Washington Mfg. Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 


J. C. ExLier, who was for a number of 
years overseer of spinning at the Monroe 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, recently took a similar 
position with the LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills. 


A. L. Epson, former overseer at the 
Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., has accepted a position with 
the Holden-Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt. 


Guy Futter recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the Grantville (Ga.) Hosiery 
Mills, to become overseer of dyeing at 
the Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., 
succeeding C. L. HoLLinGswortH, resigned. 


SIDNEY GREEN has resigned his position 
of overseer of weaving at the Palmer mill 
of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., and 
will sail from New York on the S.S. 
“George Washington” on April 23 for 
Sweden, where he will represent a Boston 
firm of consulting engineers. 

_ 

L. L. Hotcompse, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., is now overseer of weaving at the 
High Shoals plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co. 


Haro_p ICKRENGILL, overseer of dyeing 
for the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., for a number of years, has resigned 
his position with this company to accept a 
similar position with the Atlantic Mills, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Obituary 


Frank Jerome Dutcher 





Frank Jerome Dutcher, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Draper Corpora- 
tion and one of the leading citizens of 
Hopedale, Mass., passed away Sunday, 
April 13, at his home, Oakledge, in that 
town. Until about three weeks ago he 
regularly attended to his business duties; 
but an attack of myocarditis confined him 
to his home. Mr. Dutcher was born in 
North Bennington, Vt., July 21, 1850, and 
was therefore only three months from his 
eightieth birthday. He came from early 
New York Dutch ancestry, being the son 
of Warren W. and Malinda Tooms Dutcher. 

He went to Hopedale with his parents 
in May, 1856, when George Draper bought 
an interest in the patent rights of the 
Dutcher brothers, Warren W. and Elihu 
C., in their reciprocating loom temple, a 
device for holding the cloth to its full 
width as it is woven on the loom. Under 
the terms of the arrangement made, the 
senior brother, the Rev. Elihu C., disposed 
of his rights to the Drapers, and Warren 
W. joined the growing industrial inter- 





Frank Jerome Dutcher 


ests in Hopedale to establish and manage 
the Dutcher Temple Co. 

The Draper business was founded on the 
original temple invention and patent of 
Ira Draper. Later inventions by George 
Draper and then the Dutcher developments 
made the temple a distinctive American 
product. In the European textile field the 
modern temple was hardly known until the 
late ’70s and early ’80s of the last century. 
The almost universal use of the Dutcher 
temple in this country and its extensive 
imitation abroad has made the Dutcher 
name widely known in the textile field. 

Frank J. Dutcher was graduated from 
Milford High School in 1868. He entered 
the employ of the Dutcher Temple Co. and, 
on retirement of his father, Warren W. 
Dutcher, in 1879, succeeded him as treasurer 
and executive head of that company. He 
was also connected with the management 
of others of the allied concerns that had 
grown up in the Dale, notably the Hope- 
dale Furnace Co., which did the foundry 
work for the several industries. 

When the various Hopedale 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Cotton 


Sauquoit Spinning Mills, Inc., Gads 


det \la., corporation papers 
davs ag The company will hay 

000 shares stock and 5,000 
es I elterre? non-cu lative 

tor It is ubsidiary of the Stand 
( » | cher ( ot ( | itta i 

I ho K. McKinney, is pre 

ent \lfred H Thatcher, treasurer; and 

nal M. Gat ble, secretary. 


dg port, 
] 


olde 7 


W. S. Mills Co., Bri 


+ 


Conn., 
] 


reports that every stock] has signed 


ind duly acknow 
that the corporate existence of The W.S. 
Mills Co. be terminated pursuant to the 
general corporation laws of the State of 
necticut; and that all claims against 
the said corporation will be barred un- 
less presented in writing to Stephen Ga 
Nun, care of Connecticut Association of 
Credit Men, Temple St., New Haven, 
Conn on or yefore Aug. 15, 1930. 


8 : . ' 
ledged an agreenl t 


Cor 


23 
| 


Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston 
Bleachery, Peerless Mills and Aldora 
Mills, of Thomaston, Ga., have an- 
nounced a steady improvement at their 
plants. While during October, Novem- 
ber, December and January these mills 
operating on one-fourth time, the 
(Thomaston Cotton Mill is now running 
at day capacity, the Peerless and Aldora 
mills are now running both a day and 
night shift, and the bleachery is operat- 
ng ten hours a day. Last week, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hightower, the mills spun 
approximately 750 bales of cotton, and 


were 


this figure is shortly to be raised to 
1,000 bales 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, M: 


manufacturing sheetings, pillow tubings, 
sateens and twills, is running full time, 
with a force of nearly 1,200. 


Westboro (Mass.) Weaving 
which moved to Greenville, S. C., 
months ago, has sold _ its 
property to the Kenworthy 


Co., 
several 
Westboro 


Bros. Co., 


Stoughton, Mass., maker of inner soles 
for shoes, which will move its business 
there 

Pacific Mills, Dover, N. i. have 
awarded contract to Twin State Gas & 


Electric Co. to electrify their mills, which 
will enable the discontinuance of 


power 


steam 


International Lace Co., Gouverneur, 
N. Y., which has been closed for several 
months, is to be reopened 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C.., 


has construction of the addition to its 
warehouse well under way. The storage 
space will be practically doubled and 


19,800 sq.ft. of floor space will be added 


Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co., has 


recently purchased cotton 


11) 
1 


st oiling 
1 


equi 


A. M. Smyre 
N. C., plant, follo 


yment 


Mfg. Co., Gastomia 


W ga tour-dav-a-week 


Indicates pre us mention of project 


NEWS about MILLS 


schedule 


for the last four weeks, is now 
back on full time again. 


Valdese (N. C.) Mfg. Co., is 
“Breton Minerol’ 
purchased from the 


New York, N. Y. 


install- 
pre cess 
Be rne 


Ing the 
equipment 


sScrymser Co., 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have awarded general contract to Will- 


iam F. Lotz, Oxford Bank Bldg., for an 
addition to mill at Harrowgate and 
Venango Sts., to cost about $45,000. 
Christian H. Fries, Frankford and Ox- 
ford Aves., is architect. 


B. B. & R. Knight Corp., White Rock, 
R. I., has sold the five-story mill, 26 
acres of land and water rights on the 
Pawcatuck River to the Knight Finance 
Corp. 


Blair Mills, of Belton, S. C., are now 
producing a line of cotton bath robes 
and smoking jackets made of Turkish 
towel material. This firm recently added 
16 sewing machines, making a total of 


28 to be used on these new lines and 
bath mats and comforters. The mills 
manufacture Turkish towels and terry 
cloth. 


*Chiquola Mfg. Co.’s Honea Path, 
S. C., officials announce that effective 
this week the mill will inaugurate the 
55-hour week for day workers and 50- 
hour week for night workers. The plant 
operates both a day and a night force. 


Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. Ata 
meeting of the creditors held in Gaffney, 
S. C., Henry C. Moore, who has been 
acting as receiver by court appointment, 
since the mill was closed several months 
ago, was elected trustee. Claims were 
fled and H. E. DePass, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., referee in bankruptcy, set April 
25 as the date for holding a hearing. A 
report of an audit filed with the referee, 
listed the company’s indebtedness at 
$520,000. The corporation had $50,000 
common and $100,000 preferred stock. 


*Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., have 
awarded a general contract to J. O. 
Long Co., Trenton, for rebuilding of 
portion of mill destroved by fire a num- 
ber of weeks ago, estimated to cost about 
$75,000. Superstructure will be placed 
under wav at once. 


Queen City Cotton Co., Burlington, 
Vt., manufacturing sateens, twills, and 
print cloths, suspended operations April 
12. bout 550 operatives are out of 
work, as a result of the closing down of 


the plant. 
Wool 


Clairmont Woolen Mills, Inc., Wales, 
Mass. \t the first meeting of their 
creditors held before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy in Springfield, Mass., \pril 
11, W. J. Duggan, of Boston, was elected 


trustec 


on 


Salisbury Mills, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., which recently moved equipment 
to the B. B. & R. Knight plant at Man 


chaug, Mass., are modernizing the plant 
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and installing additional machinery. it 
was erroneously reported that the firm 
is liquidating and moving machinery. 


Raritan (N. J.) Mills, Inc., have bee: 
chartered with capital of $160,000, to 
take over and operate local Raritan 
Woolen Mills and Somerset Mfg. Co., 
recently acquired by William J. De- 
Mond, Somerville, N. J., and associates. 
Mr. DeMond is one of the incorporators 
of the new company, the others being 
Irving I. Werblin and George W. All- 
gair, Somerville. Last noted will repre 
sent the new company. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is working on a maximum produc- 
tion schedule with day and night shifts 
and will continue on that basis for an 
indefinite period. 


Falls Yarn Mills, Woonsocket, R. J. 
are having plans completed for a three- 
story addition, 55x125 ft., on South Main 
St., to cost over $60,000, with equipment. 
W. F. Fontaine, Woonsocket, is archi- 
tect. 


*Brucetown Woolen Mills, Inc., Clear- 
brook, Va., capital $25,000, expect to 
begin production of mens’ wear woolens 
at their new plant in about 90 days. 
Dailey R. Slonaker is president; B. E. 
Russell, treasurer and superintendent. 


Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Corp., 
of Winchester, Va., whose affairs have 
been in litigation for a year or more, 
now faces bankruptcy proceedings. <A 
notice posted at the mill April 12 in- 
formed several hundred employes that 
the mill would be closed down on or 
about April 26 by the receivers, Burr P. 
Harrison, of Winchester, and W. C. 
Armstrong, of Front Royal, Va. 


Slayden-Kirkey Woolen Co., Waco, 
Tex.—The former mill of this company, 
inactive for a number of years, has been 
purchased by W. W. Woodson, president 
of the First National Bank, Waco, ‘or 
a consideration of $10,000 cash, the 
proceeds to be divided among creditors 
of the company. The property is 250x 
350 ft., located at Jackson, 13th & 


14th Sts. 
Knit 


Winchester (Conn.) Mfg. Co., has in- 
corporated to manufacture knit fabrics, 
etc., with a capital of $50,000. The in- 


corporators are: R. E. Gaylord, C. PB. 
Viall and I. C. Valentine, all of 
Winchester. 

Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, Inc. At the 
annual meeting held last week it was 


decided to operate the plant at full time 
for the ensuing four months, based on 
orders in sight for products. The mill 
manufactures ribbed underwear and 
union suits and in addition a special lin« 
of rayon products. 


“Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., will take bids at once for 
a one-story boiler plant, 65x108 ft., brick 


and concrete type, with installation to 
include three boiler units and = acces- 
sories, estimated to cost over $75,000. 









West Orange Hosiery Mill, Inc., Pat- 


erson, N. J., recently formed with a 
capital of $125,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by John O. 
Benson, 129 Market St., Paterson, at- 
torney. The company is headed by Emil 
Richter, George Witteman and Roland 
Sievers, all of Paterson. 


Hudson County Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., have been formed with 


a capital of $50,000, to take over and 
operate company of same name with 
local mill on 24th St. The incorporators 


of the new company are Henry Landy, 
Charles Siegler and Edward Gunsberg. 


Albany (N. Y.) Knitting Co., Inc., is 
now constructing an addition to its plant 
which will be used in expansion plans. 


Root Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., women’s 
and children’s ribbed underwear, has 
placed in effect a 10% reduction in 
wages, effective in all departments. 


Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, 
N. Y., have disposed of part of their 
equipment to a Mt. Airy, N. C., firm and 
the remainder is being held at the plant 
for sale. The company is now under- 
going liquidation proceedings. 


Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
stockholders have approved reclassifica- 
tion of capital stock in the corporation 
and the move to form a realty corpora- 
tion to be called the Augusta Realty 
Corp., which will acquire certain prop- 
erties of the company, according to the 
announcement made on April 10 by Rod- 
ney Wilcox Jones, president of the con- 
cern. The steck was voted to be re- 
classified to consist of 2,000 shares 7% 
cumulative preferred stock, par value 
$200,000; 7,500 shares 7% cumulative 
preferred stock, par value $750,000 and 
5,000 shares of common. 


Olga Knitting Mills, Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., have received responses from 
practically all of the out-of-town credi- 
tors who have agreed to compromise on 
1 settlement of 50c. on the dollar, it was 
stated recently. It is said that all local 
creditors who have been seen have also 
agreed to the settlement. 


*Pilot Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., 


wwned and operated by W. H. Car- 
michael, president, Anderson Clarkson 
vice-president, and B. D. Dell, secretary 
and treasurer, made a record in moving 
their plant from Lexington. In one 
week’s time after the machines were 


moved they had been installed and were 
in operation in the Asheboro plant. The 
plant is running day and night. 


*Statesville, N. C.—Work has begun 
on the building for the full-fashioned 
hosiery plant to be erected and operated 
by Clarence Stimpson and Fred Guer- 
rant. The plant is located in the south- 
ern section of the city near the site of 
the recently burned Statesville Veneer 
& Panel Co. The building is a one-story 
structure, 140x75 ft., of concrete, steel 
ind brick construction. 


Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New officers have been elected by this 
concern, Wm. M. Pepper being presi- 
lent; J. P. Nissen, vice-president, in 


‘harge of production; A. O. Mojo, vice- 
president in charge of foreign trade: 
M. M. Henderson, vice-president and 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


treasurer; N. M. Wilson, vice-president 
in charge of sales. Main offices of the 
firm will be continued i in Philadelphia but 


knitting equipment is being moved to 
their southern plants at Decatur, Ala., 
and Columbia, Tenn. They will continue 
to finish and dye at Philadelphia. All 
machinery is expected to be moved and 
in place in the South by Aug. 1. 

J. W. Landenberger & Co., Philade! 


phia, Pa., manufacturers of misses’ al 1d 
infants hosiery, are receiving bids for 
erection of their new mill building at N 
St., north of Kensington Ave. Bids 
were due April 17, plans being prepared 
by Julian S. Simsohn. 


Northwood Hosiery Co., 
Pa., has purchased the three-story mill, 
on site 75x130 ft., adjoining, at 243 
Wyoming Ave., heretofore held by the 
Endurance Knitting Co., for a stated 
consideration of $40,000, subject to mort- 
gages aggregating $57,000. 


Philadelphia, 


Philadel- 
manutacturers of full-fashioned 
are scrapping a number of their 


Haines Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
phia, Pa., 
hosiery, 


39-gauge machines preparatory to in- 

stalling new 45-gauge machines, accord- 

ing to Jos. Haine s, Jr., president. 
*Martha Silk Hosiery Mills, Hager- 


man near Sanger Sts., Philadelphia, have 


started operation, with six 42-gauge 
Reading machines, with production of 
550 dozen per week. 

Tulip Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Employes of this concern left their ma- 


chines last week in protest against ad- 
justments in wage schedules made by 
the management. Stephen C. Weiss, 


president, stated that he felt the difficulty 
would be quickly adjusted. The plant 
was operating on full time schedule. 


York, Pa., 
Muchnick, 


Yorktowne Hosiery Co., 
has been organized by M. J. 
124 So. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of women’s wear, and asso- 
ciates, with capital of $40,000, to operate 
a knitting mill at York. Samuel Fisher 
and Harry D. Weidler, both of Reading, 
Pa., are interested in the new companv 
Mr. Muchnick will be treasurer. 


Si 
ilk 

Putnam, Conn. A 
throwing company has leased the top 
floors of the No. 4 mill of the former 
Manhasset plant on Canal St., and is 
installing machinery for operations 
which will start as quickly as possible. 


Pennsylvania silk- 


*Kattermann & Mitchell Co., Stanley, 
N. C., has purchased former local mill 
of Lola Gingham Mills, which it 
been occupying for some time past for 
silk manufacture, and has secured deeds 
to property for a reported consideration 
of $75,000. The property consists of a 
main brick mill and tract of 27 acres of 
land, with a housing development of 35 
tenement structures for employes. The 
mill has been used by the purchasing 
company under lease. Headquarters are 
at Paterson, N. J. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Tapestry Mills have 
asked that bids be submitted for altera- 
tions to the plant at Howard St., north 
of Allegheny Ave., for which the Bal- 


has 


linger Co. was architect. 


Dushore (Pa.) Silk Mfg. Co., 
capital stock 


has in- 


creased its from $100,000 
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to $115,000, in order to provide funds 
for a program of expansion of its facili- 
ties. 


Brupbacher Silk Mills, Ltd., Valley- 
field (Que.) Can., the new company 
formed by E. W. Brunbacher, Ltd., silk 
and velvet distributing firm of Toronto 
and Montreal will build a mill to manu- 
facture all kinds of broadsilks. It is 
expected that operations will begin in 
\ugust of this year and the first uni 
will have an output of about 2,000,000 
vd. W. Brupbacher is president and 
general manager of the company. 


Finish ing 


Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Fairlawn, N. J., is completing an addi- 
tion, totaling about 100,000 sq.ft. floor 
space, to be equipped as a finishing and 
folding department. General erection 
has been carried out by the John W. 
Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Fair- 

is awarding sub-contracts 
painting, glazing and other 
finishing work for one-story addition, 
20x126 ft., for which brick superstructure 
is now under way. It is expected to 
have unit ready for service at an early 
date. General contract recently was let 
to A. A. La Fountain, Inc., Beech St., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C., is making plans to greatly 
increase facilities for warping and twist- 
ing of rayon yarn, according to Edward 
F. James, president. 


Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., 
view, N. J., 
for roofing, 


Fabric Processing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charter has been granted this firm 
to arrange and set colors on yarns and 
fabrics for carpets; capital is $30,000. 
Incorporators mentioned were Frank L. 
Schmid, 2114 N. a St., Albert G. 
Bauer and Albert S. Roebuck. 


Pennsylvania Dye & Bleach Works, 
Inc., New Cumberland, Pa., have asked 
bids on general contract for one-story 
brick addition, totaling about 2,400 sq.ft. 
of floor space, to be equipped as a finish- 
ing department, primarily for hosiery. 


U. S. Finishing Co., Pawtucket, k&. I., 
has taken out a permit for another addi- 
tion to mill on Prospect St., to cost 
about $9,000. Plans were recently filed 
for an extension to cost about $13,000. 


Hope Dyeing & Finishing Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been formed with a 
capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local mill. The com- 
pany is represented by E. Butler Moul- 
ton, Cranston, R. I., who will be one of 
the heads of the comnany. 


Miscellaneous 


Strand & Sweet Mfg. Co., Winsted, 
Conn., manufacturer of cotton and silk 
magnet wire, has filed notice of dissolu- 
tion under State laws. The company 
recently was merged with the Polymet 
Mfg. Co., New York, and will be oper- 
ated in the future as Sweet-Polymet Mfg. 
Corp., with mill continuing at Winsted. 


Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.., 
manufacturers of burlap and cotton bags, 
will in the near future establish a branch 
plant at Houston, Texas, between Hill & 
Meadow  Sts., costing approximately 
$100,000. 
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New Machinery & Processes 


Improved Wool-Scouring Process 


‘). VELOPMENT of an improved wool-scouring 
yrocess which largely reduces stream pollution has 
been announced recently by the Sharples Specialty Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. While the wool 
in an aqueous solution of soap and sodium carbonate and 
utilizes the scouring train in common use in the United 
States, the liquor in the first bowl the train is con- 
tinuously purified centrifugally, dirt and grease are re- 
moved, and the liquor is returned to the bowl for re-use. 
As a result of this re-use, the quantity of scouring liquor 
thrown into the sewer, or otherwise wasted, is only a 
small fraction of the amount now commonly discarded. 
Likewise, the wasted liquor is less objectionable from a 
stream-pollution standpoint by reason of the removal of 
dirt 

Designed 


new process sc urs 


and grease. 

chiefly for purpose of minimizing stream 
pollution, it is stated that the process incorporates sev- 
eral other distinct advantages. These further benefits 
include softer scoured wool, more readily worked, and 
requiring less oiling ; reduced cost of scouring operation ; 


and recovery of salable grease. 


Cycle of Operations 


An example of the average operation of the Sharples 
wool-scouring system is as follows: A train of ordinary 
scouring about 1,000 Ib. of wool per 
hour, or about 30,000 Ib. per week. This consists of four 
scouring bowls—the first bowl having a capacity of 2,300 
gal. of water; the second, 2,100 gal. ; the third, 2,000 gal. ; 
and the fourth, 1,500 gal. The bowls are filled with 
water, soap and soda are added; about 0.3% of soap is 
added to the first scouring bowl and about 0.1% to the 
second scouring bowl; about 0.1% of soda is added to 
the first scouring bowl. 

Scouring is then started, and after wool has been pass- 
ing through the train for about two hours, the centrifugal 
purification system is put into operation. Liquor from 
the hoppers of the first scouring bowl is flowed into a 
horizontal bulk centrifugal. The clarified liquor is 
passed to primary super centrifuges, where the grease is 
removed and the clean scouring liquor returned to the 
bowl. The grease is then washed with hot water and 
passed through a secondary super centrifuge, where a dry 
salable grease is recovered. 

In order to prevent the accumulation of soluble solids 
to an undesirable degree, it is necessary to discard an 
about 400 gal. 1 


size 1S capable of 


average of 


of liquor per day from the 




















hah ay 


Merieantel Bulk 
Centrifuge 





Super Centrifuges 


Fig. 1. IWool-scouring train equipped with 
Sharples purification system 
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primary super centrifuges. Occasionally the valves on 
the hoppers of the second scouring bowl are opened 
momentarily to allow dirt which accumulates in the hop- 
pers to drop out. The total amount of liquor discarded 
in this way represents about 200 gal. per week. About 
once in every four weeks the contents of the first scour- 
ing bowl are purified and discarded, the scouring bowl 
cleaned, the contents of the second scouring bowl pumped 
into the first scouring bowl, the second scouring bowl 
cleaned, and so on through all of the bowls of the train. 

During a cycle of four weeks approximately 120,000 
lb. of wool are scoured, and by employing this new sys- 
tem of continuous purification a total of only 11,000 gal. 
of liquor discarded. This is equivalent to 560 gal. a day, 
or 93 gal. to 1,000 lb. of wool. According to data fur- 
nished by the manufacturers of the equipment, not only 
is the amount of waste liquor greatly lessened (and this 
freed from grease and other insoluble impurities), but, 
since the scouring liquor is re-used, the quantity of soap 
and soda needed is also materially reduced. Approxi- 
mately 30 Ib. of commercial wool grease is recovered 
for each 1,000 Ib. of territorial wool scoured. 


Centrifugal Purification System 


In Fig. 1 is shown a sketch of a wool-scouring train 
equipped with the Sharples centrifugal purification sys- 
tem. It will be seen that the side settling tanks of the 
first bowl have been discarded and replaced by a sump 
tank. The piping is so arranged that all of the overflow 
from the first scouring bowl and all the liquor from 
the squeeze-roll pan of the first bowl flows directly to 
this tank. Liquor from the tank is continuously returned 
by a pump and dousing spray to the first bowl. The 
purpose of this change is to prevent the settling of dirt 
in any portion of the first bowl from which it may not 
be readily picked up and ultimately passed to the centrif- 
ugal purification system. 

A header is connected to the bottom of all the hoppers 
of the first bowl. Liquor is continuously drawn through 
this header and a pump forces it to the horizontal bulk 
centrifugal, 4. This machine is equipped with a decanter 
basket and skimming nozzle. Insoluble dirt is deposited 
in the basket by centrifugal force and the clarified liquor 
is continuously removed from the rotating basket by the 
skimming nozzle and flows into an elevated tank, B. The 
horizontal centrifugal runs continuously at full speed 
even during the loading and unloading periods. 

In the tank a portion of the liquid is heated to the 
required temperature and then flows by gravity to the 
Sharples super-centrifuges, C. Here the grease is 
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Fig. 2 
super- samen for purification of 


Worsted Co., 


wool-scouring 
West Conshohocken, Pa. 


in the super centrifuges, flows into funnels and by means 
of a pump is returned to the first scouring bowl. 

An installation of the horizontal centrifugal and bat- 
tery of super centrifugals at the plant of the Merion 
Worsted Co., West Conshocken, Pa., is shown in Fig. 2 
While the centrifugal purification process continuously 
removes insoluble dirt and grease from the scouring 
liquor, there is no means for the removal of soluble im- 
purities, such as potassium salt, albuminous material, etc. 
To prevent an excessive accumulation of these materials 
in the liquor, a portion of the purified liquor is con- 
tinuously wasted from a branch line. 

To make up for this discard of liquor from the first 
scouring bowl, liquor is drawn from the second scouring 
bowl to the sump tank. In like manner, liquor is con- 
tinously drawn from the third bowl to the second bowl, 
and from the fourth bowl to the third. 

Periodically the dirt collected in the bowl of the bulk 
centrifugal must be removed. During this operation 
the liquor discharged is transferred to a tank, D. This 
liquor is discharged to tank D rather than tank B, as 
some solids are liable to be drawn off in the liquor dur- 
ing this operation, and such solids would clog up the 
super centrifuges if allowed to reach them. A hydraulic 
unloader, E, is then put in operation, and the cake of 
putty-like solids is removed from the rotating bowl. 
(he liquor temporarily stored in tank D is then fed back 
into the centrifugal, and the feed from the scouring bowl 
is resumed. 

It is mecessary to wash grease collected from the 
super centrifuges with water in order to remove soap and 
produce a dry grease. For this purpose a re-running 
system, consisting of the washing tank, F, and the super 
centrifuge, G, is provided. The washing tank is kept 
tull of water by means of a float tank, float and valve. 
The contents of the tank are maintained at a temperature 
of approximately 180° F. by means of a steam coil. 
There is a continuous flow of mixture from the tank 
to the centrifuge. As grease is collected in the buckets 
trom centrifuges C, it is transferred to tank F, where 
an agitator mixes it with the hot water; the mixed hot 
water and grease flow to the centrifuge G, where the 
mixture is separated, the soapy water being discarded to 
the drain line, and the dry grease discharged from the 
‘entrifuge spout into a suitable receiver. 
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Installation of horizontal bulk centrifugal and battery of Sharples 
liquors at 


Wide 
Floor Coverings 


N step with the tendency toward 

manufacturing seamless floor cover- 
ings in greater widths, the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has developed new shears capa- 
ble of handling carpets and rugs up to 
18 ft. in width. Several new features 
are incorporated in these shears to 
meet the special requirements which 
the treatment of these floor coverings 
involves. 

The added weight and bulk are diffi- 
cult to handle in shearing and require 
a machine which will crop before burl- 
ing and inspecting, as well as give the 
finishing cutting.. The new Curtis & 
Marble shears are equipped for brush- 
ing in order to clear the back, and in 
order to raise the pile on the face for 
Some models are equipped with two brushes 
on the face which serve to open out the tufts. The result 
of these improvements is that the fabric, as it leaves the 
shears, is practically completed. 

The cutting parts are built to withstand heavy usage 
in order that one or two runs will be sufficient to com- 
plete the work, as compared with the four, five, or more 
runs which would be necessary on a lighter shear. In 
spite of the increased width of the machines, the con- 
trols are conveniently located. The adjustments are 
rigidly built in order that there will be no spring or de- 
flection of the goods during the operation and the rugs 
or fabrics will lie flat on the floor. The attaining of 
these results is assisted by the application of more ten- 
sion on the goods in operation. The machines are pro- 
vided with a device for changing the speed of travel 
which is given the cloth. An improvement of consider- 
able importance is a reversing motion, which permits 
drawing back the cloth after a short length is sheared 
in order to make certain that the settings are satisfactory. 

The present requirements of hotels, theaters, and other 
purchasers of large floor coverings for long runners to 
be laid in hallways, lobbies, and other large rooms, ne- 
cessitate a more exact finishing because more money 1s 
involved in these materials and their greater area serves 
to show up irregularities in finish. This is particularly 
the case in coverings of solid color with borders. 


Shears for 


Merion 


shearing. 





Fifteen-foot 
carpet shears 
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Children like to 
wear durene 
hosiery—because 
its so comfort- 
able through 
hours of strenu- 
ous play. Mothers 
preferit,because 
durene keeps 
its “newness” 
through long 
and 
many launder- 


ings. 





service 









HE name durene, applied to the 

finest mercerized cottons it is 
possible to produce, is a definite, 
tangible source of extra profits for 
you... This name stands for high- 
est quality specially-processed cot- 
tons, in the buying consciousness of 
merchants and purchasers of knit 
hosiery and underwear. It is con- 
tinuously impressed upon the public 
by widespread national advertising, 
sales promotion activities, and edu- 
cational work among the home- 
makers who purchase more than 
80°) of the entire hosiery and under- 
wear supply. 

The name durene enables you to 
go to the merchant with a distin- 
guishing mark of quality, for which 
there is a waiting market. The mer- 
chant can display your durene gar- 
ments by known name, and make 
quicker, easier, larger sales. Custom- 
ers can be sure of getting this same 
quality—your quality everytime, by 
asking for hosiery and underwear of 
durene . Labeling or stamping 
your products with the durene name 
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means that they move faster, bring 
back repeat orders, and give you the 
prestige and profits of nationally 
advertised goods. 

Write forinformation about the Dur- 
ene Special Licensing Plan, which 
gives you the benefits of distribution 
under the durene name, and protects 
your interests in the manufacture 
and sale of durene garments. Look 
for durene advertising in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Vogue, and The 
Butterick Quarterly. 


Durene Association of America 
250 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
MEMBERS 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO. 
Mount Holly, N.C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HAMPTON COMPANY 
Easthampton, Mass. 

CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNERS PROCESSING CO 
Spindale, N.C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quality begins 
with the yarn 





Soft, lustrous durene is be- 
ing made up in the very 
styles that women want 
shorts, brassieres, combina- 
tions and union suits in 
pastel colors, with an irre- 
sistible sales appeal. 


Fine durene welts make 
these tops keep their shape. 
The durene feet arecomfort- 
able and longer - wearing. 


There’s a Waiting Market for Durene:; 
Will YOU Meet the Demand? 


Merchants: Let us tell you about 
the new durene hosiery and under- 
wear now being offered by lead- 
ing manufacturers. Write today. 


Durene hosiery for men is good- 
looking, comfortable and unusu- 
ally durable. It has the lustre of 
quality. 
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Should Expect Moderately Lower Raw Silk 


Weakness Likely to Continue Until Visible Supply 
Is Considerably Reduced, Says Dr. Haney 


ENTIMENT in the silk industry is 

now more generally bearish than 

has been the case in any recent 
vear, and there has been a_ notable 
change in the degree of hopefulness as 
to operations of the Japanese govern- 
ment in stabilizing prices. The stimu- 
lating effect of the stabilization plan 
was slight and short-lived. While it is 
recognized that stocks held in Japan 
under the indemnity arrangement are 
not immediately pressing on the market, 
itis realized that total stocks of Japanese 
silk are not reduced thereby—in fact, 
that the total visible supply of silk was 
larger at the end of March than at 
the beginning. Moreover, the Japanese 
financing plan applies only to silk of the 
crop of 1929 and the trade is wondering 
what will be the result when the new 
crop comes on the market. 

It has properly been noted that 
‘deliveries’ of Japanese silk in the 
United States have been making an un- 
favorable showing. In March, they 
were about 7,000 bales less than a year 
Evidently there is a problem in 
Japanese silk that resembles the prob- 
lem found in American cotton, which is 
due to the increasing substitution of 
other growths. In the case of silk, 
substitution of Chinas has been notable, 
‘mounting to over 10,000 bales in March. 

The whole situation is made worse 
by evidences of financial disturbance 
n Japan which will tend to make 
the stabilization program more difficult. 

We comment on this aspect of the silk 
situation because the storm center lies 
in Japanese silk, and about the only 
prospect of maintaining the market on 
in even keel, lies in the possibility of 
in orderly marketing of the large 
lapanese surplus. 


ago. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Our analysis this month finds it par- 
icularly difficult to develop any favor- 


SUMMARY 
MODERATELY lower silk prices 


are to be expected until the visible 
supply is considerably reduced and 
textile markets show improvement. 


2 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


York University, Business Research 
3ureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


able tactors bearing on the silk market. 
About all that can be said is as follows: 

1. New York storage is considerably 
reduced. 

2. Silk prices are already very low. 

3. Canton crepes are moderately ac 
tive in the thrown silk division, and fair 
quantities of spun silk have been booked 

4. The cutters-up are said to be using 
larger quantities (but at price 
cessions ). 

5. Manufacturers are operating very 
cautiously and the condition of their 
stocks of silk textiles may be expected 
to show improvement. 


con- 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


On the other hand, there is a long list 
ot conditions which have an unfavorable 
bearing on silk prices: 

1. Japanese arrivals are large and 
stocks in Japan are _ record-breaking, 
amounting to 70,000 bales at the end of 
March, against 48,000 the month before, 
and 27,000 a year ago. The transfer 
of stocks to government-financed ware- 
houses does not improve the situation 
fundamentally. 

2. A good deal of dissatisfaction exists 
in Japan with regard to the stabiliza- 
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tion program, Japanese reelers and ex- 
porters being at odds on prices; the 
artificial market is in a shaky condi- 
tion; reelers are said to favor selling 
because of the high carrying charges 
imposed. 

3. Disturbed financial 
conditions exist in Japan. 
4. Cantons are weak. 

5. The silk business in this country is 
entering a dull season with heavy stocks, 
especially of Japanese silk. 

6. Manufacturers appear to have un- 
duly speeded up both spindle and broad 
loom activity in February, and much 
price cutting is in evidence. 

7. Manufacturers, under the influence 
of dull business, are buying little and 
are operating on supplies of cheaper silk 
bought previously. Their attitude toward 
the future is doubtful and they appear to 
be interested only in new season silk at 
reduced prices. 

8. Much mill curtailment is under 
consideration and will probably result 
in reduced April deliveries. 

9. The hosiery business is depressed 
and further reductions in prices have 
been announced. 

10. The broad silk business is very 
quiet and the pre-Easter trade has been 
disappointing ; piece goods sales are off 
along with department store sales in 
ceneral. 

11. The failure of the market to re- 
spond to efforts to construe the Silk 


and industrial 


Association’s March figures as_ being 
bullish. 
12. The failure of higher yen ex- 


change to firm the market. 

13. The wide spread betwen the near 
and the distant futures (the latter being 
very low), indicates fear of the new 
crop pressure. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


Superficially, the domestic statistics 
for March might be considered favor- 
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AMERICAN | 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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ably, as imports were low in compari- 
son with deliveries, and the New York 
stocks were sharply reduced. 

The outstanding fact was the drop in 
imports and in quantity in transit. At 
39,990 bales, imports for March were 
the lowest for that month since 1927. 
They were only about 78.6% of the de- 
liveries, which is about the same as in 
1927. In-transit figures showed a de- 
cline of 6.2 thousand bales and were 
11.2 thousand bales lower than a year 
ago. Thus additions to the supply of 
silk in this country, both current and in 
immediate prospect, have been small. 

The estimated “deliveries” for March 
increased only 1,000 bales over Febru- 
ary, in spite of the longer month. They 
were within about a thousand bales of 
the deliveries in the same month of the 
three preceding years. This is a smaller 
than usual increase and may be called 
disappointing. 

These estimated deliveries are based 
on the fact that stocks at the beginning 
of the month plus imports during the 
month, give a total available supply that 
is about 10,000 bales lower than in Feb- 
ruary; while the stocks at the end of the 
month were about 11,000 bales lower, 
thus indicating an increase of about 
1,000 bales in shipments from storage. 
New York storage, however, at 50,863 
bales, is 28% greater than a year ago. 
It is 113% of the estimated deliveries, 
which is believed to be the largest ex- 
cess on record for the season. 

Thus the figures are not really bullish. 
and it is to be remembered that the de- 
liveries of Japanese silk are estimated at 
only 38,251 bales. 

The total world visible supply, in 
spite of the reduced quantities in transit 
and in New York stocks, showed an in- 
crease of about 5,000 bales in March, 
rising to 145,573 bales. This is chiefly 
due to the increase in Japanese stocks 
to 70,000 bales, a high record. The 
combined New York and Yokohama 
stocks during the last three months 
have averaged 164% of normal. In 
the same period, domestic machinery 
activity has been only about 107%. 
Thus there is an enormous discrepancy. 

Compared with the last two years, we 
get the following approximate results, 
the figures being percentages of the 
average levels during recent years: 

New York 


and 
Yokohama Machinery 
January-March Stocks Activity 
BOO wsaes anes 164 107 
ROD ew sia aoe arn 98 99 
Se, bie aware ne 105 105 
THE PricE TREND 


In March, the Cracks XX averaged 
about $4.62, against $4.68 in February, 
and $5.17 a year ago. This is a new 
low record for the monthly average in 
recent years, being a little lower than 
the December figure. During March, 
Cracks XX were irregularly steady, 


closing 5c. higher than at the beginning. 
In Japan, Saiyu opened at 1,130 yen, 
up to 


moved 1,180 yen toward the 
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fig. 1. 


ciation of America). 


Imports, Pounds. 
months’ moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw 
Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. 


Average 1921 = 100 (Silk Asso- 
Average 1921 = 100. Three 
Last month estimated by 


converting each item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and 


then applying the per cent increase to preceding month. 
tion Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 1921 = 100. 


Factory Consump- 
Five months’ moving 


average (Silk Association of America). 
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Fig. 2. 
Deliveries (heavy line). 


ployment, number employed. 
Statistics). 


middle of the month, and closed at 1,165 
yen. Since then the trend has been 
downward. 

Had it not been for the well sustained 
activity cf broad looms and _ spindles 


through February, the domestic silk 
market would doubtless have been 
weaker. It is not common for silk 


prices to decline while spindle activity 
is on the upgrade, and the increase in 
the latter during January and February 
doubtless helped the market. It will be 
noted, however, that wholesale sales of 
silks fell off more than usual in Febru- 
ary, which was the poorest menth, con 
sidering the season, since last July. The 
sales have been relatively low as com- 
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INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING— 
Bales 1921 = 100 (Silk Association). 
figures, dotted line; three-months’ moving average, solid line. 
narrow looms, spindles, per cent active to total (Silk Association). 
Average 1923 = 100 (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
All indexes in Fig. 2 are plotted on a logarithmic scale, 


Monthly 
Broad looms, 
Em- 


pared with spindle activity. This fact 
confirms the opinion that the supply of 
silk textiles is in excess of demand, and 
it follows that no strength from the de- 
mand side can be expected to aid the 
harassed silk market. 

With a world-wide over-supply of silk 
and a world-wide depression in silk tex- 
tiles (not even the hosiery trade being 
in a healthy condition), and with pros- 
pects of a dull season ahead while the 
Japanese movement into-sight increases, 
it is difficult to see any grounds for re- 
covery in silk prices. The indications 


are that the market will work a 
little lower between now and the end 
of May. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets—Lack ot 

substantial progress in the cotton 
goods market is the main worry of 
sellers. Sales manage to balance pro- 
duction from week to week, but there is 
no sustained movement toward a more 
healthy technical position. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress it will take 5 or 6 
months for mills to clear up the stock 
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accumulations and increase unfilled 
orders. Unsatisfactory prices: are a 
universal source of complaint. The 


pressure to move spots has caused print 
cloths to sell at lower levels. Sheetings 
are less active than two weeks ago, but 
their status has improved and is now 
better than that of print cloths. Mer- 
cerized yarns were very active ahead of 
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Raw 


a 2c. advance early in the week. 
cotton was nervous. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Seasonal pre-Easter lull, following a 


disappointing first quarter, has not 
shaken the confidence of wool-goods 
producers. The belief that clothing 


sales will take a spurt during the holi- 
day season is doing much to cause sellers 
to forget past experiences and pin their 
faith on the balance of the year. 
Tailors-to-the-trade are more nearly on 
a normal basis of operation than any 
other consuming group, and, because of 
their close contact with the consumer, 
lead mill men to believe that conditions 
are not bad as imagined. Men’s 
wear mills taking more worsted yarns; 


sO 


bathing-suit yarn demand is fair; prices 
unchanged. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Heavyweight underwear enters nor- 
mal off-season, with larger mills in fair 
position, but small firms undersold. 
Medium and light-weights steady. Ho- 
siery prices firmer. Fall sweaters were 
slow; summer sweater goods, especially 
polo shirts, sold actively ; many bathing- 
suit mills sold up. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk again weakened, due to light 
demand and closing of Tokio Stock Ex- 
change; prices 5 to 10c. off. Thrown 
yarn also declined. Spun silk steady; 
firm call for 60/2s. Broadsilks spotty. 


Amoskeag’s Annual a Feature 


Generally Favorable Report But 
Profits Smaller Than Predicted 


Boston. 

HE event the week in textile 

financial circles has been the annual 
meeting of the Amoskeag Mfg. Corp. 
held in Manchester, N. H., Wednesday, 
\pril 16. While the corporation made 
a good come-back in 1929 previous esti- 
mates of a profit for the vear of $1,500,- 
000 are found to be well out of the way. 
rhe net profit before depreciation 
amounted to $1,065,534 only. Amoskeag 
has had two fairly good years in 1929 


ot 


and 1927 with 1928 a poor year. Total 
net profit for the three years before 
depreciation has been $613,612. What 


depreciation has occurred in so large 
a plant during three years will have to 
he imagined, also what percentage of the 
profit that might have gone or may have 
gone into this necessary channel. 

At the annual meeting 323,748 shares 
were represented in person or by proxy 
or 88.46% of 365,977 shares outstanding. 
\lexander Winsor was elected a director 
for three years to succeed his father 
the late Robert Winsor. Henry E. 
Rauch was elected secretary succeeding 
Arthur G. Roberts. 

At the Boston stock auctions 640 
shares were sold representing fourteen 
companies. Farr Alpaca relinquished 


&4 points on sale of 33 shares at 70. 


AMOSKEAG’S LARGE Quick AssETsS 
The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., for the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1929, reports net 
profits before depreciation of $1,065,534, 
which compares with a loss of $960,698 
in 1928 and a profit before depreciation 
of $508,776 in 1927. The company’s 
manufacturing accounts for the last two 
years compare as follows: 
Year Ended Dec. 31 


1929 1928 

Received from sales and 

other income.... $29,565,352 $28,309. 349 
Cost of operation 29,225,595 29,270,047 
Inventory change PRPEGEE oviecas _ 
Gain for year before de- 

preciation... 1,065,534 960,698 

*Increase. tLoss. 


The company showed total quick as 
sets of $15,811,285, and quick liabilities 
of $16,210, compared with quick 
assets at the end of 1928 of $15,123,904 
and quick liabilities of $28,223. The 
twenty-year 6% gold bonds were re- 
duced during the year $665,000 to $14,- 
000,000, and the profit and loss and 
reserves for shareholders item increased 
$1,153,062 to $16,178,894. 


as 


CoLLIns & AIKMAN FAVORABLE REPORT 


The Collins & Aikman Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and subsidiaries, report 
for the fiscal year ended March 1, 1930, 
profit from operations of $3,084,227, and 
after deducting depreciation, taxes, in- 
ventory adjustment, ete., and adding 
other income, consolidated net income of 
$1,829,406, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends paid, to $1.90 a share on 587,- 
623 no par common shares outstanding. 
This compares with net income of 
$1,905,555 after changes for the year 
ended Feb. 29, 1929, or $1.85 per share 
on 591,833 shares of common stock then 
outstanding. The preferred dividend re- 
quirement was earned over 2.6 times 
there being outstanding March 1, 1930, 
97,600 shares preferred, after 
repurchase of 11,700 shares during the 
fiscal year. The consolidated balance 
sheet as of March 1, 1930, showed cur- 
rent assets of $10,380,849 as compared 
with current liabilities of $1,066,356, a 
ratio of over 9.7 to 1, and leaving work- 
ing capital of $9,314,493. 


ay 
OT /"%¢ 


BELAMOSE SURPLUS INCREASES 


Comparison of balance sheet of the 
Belamose Corp., rayon manufacturers, 
Rocky Hill, Conn., for the vear ended 
December 31, 1929, with that of the 
previous year indicates an increase of 
$16,144 in surplus to $204,736. Cash 


on hand increased $209,567 to $247,559, 
and total cash assets grew $159,567 to 
a total of $347,559. 


Current assets in- 
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creased $77,285 to a total of $776,486, 
while total receivables dropped $54,844 
to $85,246. Accounts payable increased 
$9,085 to $56,933, and total current lia- 
bilities $2,390 to $93,484. 

ALGONQUIN SURPLUS INCREASES 


The balance sheet of the Algonquin 
Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., for ihe 
year ended Dec. 31, 1929, shows profit 
and loss surplus of $2,514,130, an in- 
crease of $255,651 as compared with a 
year ago. In addition to the regular 
quarterly dividends of 5° paid during 
the year, an extra dividend of 20° was 
paid. Current on Dec. 31 last 
totaled $1,712,630, and current liabilities 
$15,147, leaving net working capital of 
$1,697,483, as compared with $1,280,087 
on Dec. 31, 1928. 


assets 


MERGER PROJEC1 


Announcement that the Neild Mfg. 
Co. and the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., will join the million- 
pindle fine cotton goods consolidation 
interests allied with 
Corp. makes it defi- 
nitely certain that the merger will be 
placed before the stockholders of the 
various corporations, since the addition 
of these two plants completes the 900,000 
spindle total which was set as a mini 
mum to be reached before the tentative 
agreements to join would become perma- 


BANCAMERICA 


being promoted by 


Bancamerica-Blair 


nent. The other mills definitely involved 
besides the Neild and Dartmouth are 
Bristol Mfg. Co., New Bedford, and the 


following Fall River mills: Davis, Lin- 
coln, Pilgrim, Howard Arthur and 
Crescent. Reports that the Maverick 
Mills, East Boston, Mass., the Lawton 
Mills of Plainfield, Conn., the Baltic of 
Baltic, Conn., and the Booth, Soule and 
Potomska mills of New Bedford, are 
on the Newman list are not confirmed. 
Unofficial reports place the proposed 
capitalization of the merger in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000 in addition 
to a bond issue covering the tangible 
Terms of the proposals are to 
be made public simultaneously, it 
understood, and are to include both cash 
and securities in exchange for the pres- 
ent stock. 


assets. 


is 


U. S. Worstep LIQUIDATION 


B. Loring Young, receiver for the 
United States Worsted Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been authorized by Judge 


Louis S. Cox in the United States 
Superior Court to pay at once a 6% 
dividend, amounting to $211,943, on the 
claim of the Old Colony Trust Co. for 
,394, which represents a judgment 
the trust company secured in the 
Superior Court in calling debentures. 
The receiver has disallowed the claim of 
Edward S. Snow, who has been active 
on behalf of minority stockholders, that 
he was entitled to $20,274 under the 
sinking fund agreement as a holder of 
287 shares of second preferred stock, 
and Arthur W. Hamblen who claimed 
he was entitled to $10,200 as a holder 
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ACELE BULLETIN NO. 


Cross-dyeing or 


11 








two-tone effects 





ACELE, the new du Pont acetate 


yarn, combines easily with other 
rayons and textile threads. Its 
entire success with twill, serge, 
taffeta and satin has already been 
demonstrated. 

ACELE has especial value 
wherever cross-dyeing or two- 
tone effects are important. 

Manufacturers of lining with 
whom we have been cooperating 
have secured excellent results with 
fancy linings for coats of fur and 
of cloth. In drapery and corset 
tabrics, color effects are necessary 
—ACELE combinations make this 
possible. 

Of interest to every mill treas- 
urer are those economies resulting 
from low inventories and quick 
delivery from grey stock. 


Tell us your problems. 


ACELE Division, Du Poatr Rayon Co. 


2 Park Avenue - New York City: LEXington 0022 


UCC 





“BULLETINS OF OUR PROGRESS*WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE REGULARLY 








100 shares of second preferred on the 
ound that the sinking fund install- 
ents were required to be paid only out 

net earnings from 1925 on, and that 
ere have been no such net earnings. 


SOUTHERN Stock Report 

CuarLotTeE, N. C.—The weekly re- 
rt of southern cotton mill shares as 
urnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. shows 
net loss for the week ended April 12 
36c. per share in the average bid 
rice of 25 common stocks usually 
iving a more active market than a 
umber of other southern issues. The 
verage bid price for each share at the 
of the week stood at 81.08 A 
ight or gradual decline in the list has 
iken place each week since the first 
i the year with one exception. 
Despite the fact that the textile 
udustry has been badly depressed for 
everal years it is interesting to note 
iat a number of plants have operated 

fair profits during the depressed 
eriod, and at the same time regular 


hose 


ash dividends have been paid with 

ubstantial increases to surplus. 
SEATTLE Lists JANTZEN 

SEATTLE, WaAsH.—Jantzen Knitting 


\lills common stock has been approved 
or listing on the Seattle Stock Ex- 
hange. Jantzen has its principal plant 
it Portland, Ore. Its products are sold 
n every State in the union and in 50 
oreign countries. 

There are 100,000 shares of no-par 
ommon authorized and _ outstanding. 
(he company has no funded debt and 
he common is preceded only by 5,089 
hares of 7% $100 par cumulative pre- 
erred stock, of which 15,000 shares are 
uthorized. Quarterly dividends of 50c. 
share on the common are paid and last 
september a special 50c. was declared. 
arnings for 1929 were $6.10 a share. 

The 


Jantzen Knitting Mills were 
ncorporated in Oregon in 1910 for 
$10,000. The business has grown until 


ow the employes number about 650. 
:xport sales increased from $46,111 in 
to $714,680 in 1929. In 1920 
lantzen turned out 26,832 suits and that 
umber increased to 1,253,556 suits in 
929 with indications that 1930 will 
urpass that record. Assets of $784,075 
n 1925 grew to $2,726,207 in 1929. 


}QIS 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The fol'owing sales of textile shares 
ere made at Wednesday's auctions: 


rs Mill Par Price Change 
40 Associated Textile : 35-36} 
20 Samoset Cotton 100 163 2 
33 Farr Alpaca 100 70 8) 
60 Berkshire, com ; 162-3 2 
41 Naumkeag. 100 88 
| Merrimack, com 100 72 4} 
6 Arlington 100 23 23 
22 Otis.. 100 41 1} 
Connecticut, com. A 
» Connecticut, com. B 9 lot 
10 Boston Woven Hose, 
com. . 100 88} 1 

5 Ludlow 100 1423-142 +5 
0 United Elsstic ; 323-1 48 

5 Pepperell 100 97% +1} 
7 American Mfg. com 100 96 +7 


40 


Potal 





Mereerized Yarn 


Knitters Have Covered 


Textile World Analyst 


Up on Big Sales 


Their 


Needs for Months Ahead 


PHILADELPHIA. 
OVEMENT of mercerized yarns, 
the largest two-week period proc- 
have experienced since last 
October, has been the outstanding fea- 
ture of the market. It is estimated that 
close to 8,000,000 Ib. of mercerized 


N 


essors 


‘yarns have been sold, knitters in many 


instances covering their needs for six 
months to a year ahead. This has taken 
place despite the fact that many of 
their old contracts against which they 
have been slow to specify, have severa) 
weeks to run. 

Late in March mercerizers reduced 
prices, quoting then on the basis of 78c. 
for 60s-2; immediately following this 
lowering of prices a fair volume of 
business, little more than 2,000,000 Ib., 
was placed. Following this downward 
revision the cotton market began to 
show strength and indications were 
that combed yarns, and following them 
processed qualities, would also go up. 

Manufacturers were acquainted with 
the facts and during the last two weeks 
they have been “sold” on the idea of 
higher mercerized prices and the large 
volume of business that has been re- 
ported this week came as a result. Mon- 
day this week mercerizers announced 
that the list was raised 2c. from 20s-2 
to 80s-2; the advance they stated came 
from higher raw material costs. 


HicHer Cotton THE REASON 


This they asserted caused an increase 
in their unit cost of production and 
further strength in the cotton market, 
they announced, would not result in 
further advances in the price of mer- 
cerized qualities. A majority of manu- 
facturers realized that the 78c. level 
for 60s-2 mercerized would not last 
long and for that reason they have 
bought ahead for many _ months, 
although they do not have the goods 
business in hand at present to justify 
these purchases. 

Members of the Durene Association 
report large increases in sales during 
the last two weeks, and the same condi- 
tion has been found among the larger 
non-member concerns specializing in 
processed yarns. It is evident this buy- 
ing movement has been _ general 
throughout the industry so far as mer- 
cerized yarns are concerned. While 
it is understood that the larger mer- 
cerizers who do not own their own 
spinning plants have covered a large 
share of this processed yarn business 
with gray yarns, it is believed that con- 
siderable has yet to be bought. 


CoMBED QUALITIES QUIET 


Combed spinners here state they are 
fnling the spurt in mercerized without 
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effect upon their own business, being 
in need of specifications on their old 
contracts in most instances. Whether 
the flurry of buying in processed will 
affect them is debatable in view of the 


fact the combed mercerizing twist 
yarn business is becoming more and 
more centralized in the hands of a 


smaller number of combed spinners in 
the South, the business not having as 
wide distribution as in previous years. 

Carded qualities have not been 
affected by the improvement in mer- 
cerized and spinners and their represen- 
tatives state that the month of April 
to date is less active and smaller in 
volume than March which in turn was 
a poor month. Not only are carded 
spinners in need of additional business 
but, and this is more important to them, 
they are in need of specifications on 
contracts that have been on their books 
for several months. 

A majority of them have been cur- 
tailing operations to keep stocks down 
to reasonable limits, but dealers here 
have not been so fortunate. They have 
been taking delivery on yarns which 
customers will not take in their own 
warehouses, and until manufacturers 
take delivery dealers will be in 
possession of stocks that in several 
instances are becoming burdensome. 
Carded yarn prices have held their 
own with cctton this week. If any- 
thing spinners’ margins are slightly 
wider since yarns have held steady 
while cotton has been declining slightly. 


30sTON.—Conditions in the Boston 
yarn market show little change from a 
week ago and the net result to date of 
the decline in cotton and its sharp come- 
back has been to leave spinners’ 
margins in a more unsatisfactory 
position than before the break occurred. 
Yarn prices do not reflect the recent ad 
vance and current strong position in 
cotton ; they fell with cotton, but have 
not recovered in a relative degree. The 
explanation may well be put on over 
production, more sellers than buyers and 
a general undertone of uncertainty re- 
garding new crop prospects. Consider 
able business was placed in yarns when 
cotton was around 15c. and prices 
seemed on the bargain counter, where 
many of the carded counts still are, 
though cotton is a cent and a half per 
pound higher. 

The margin between yarn prices and 
raw cotton, disturbed considerably in 
March, has not improved much to date. 
It is said in some quarters that spinners 
are in a worse position than they were 
at the bottom of the market. They are 
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* Meeting the requirements 


of the weaving trade 





REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ACETATE YARN 











* 
HIS newest synthetic yarn is offered in 
a wide range of sizes (45, 75, LOO and 
150 denier). It is made in several twists and 
put ups —all for the convenience of the 
weaver. It is therefore suitable for all weav- 
ing constructions. 
New and attractive weaves in the latest 
CHACELON YARNS fabries have been made of Chacelon and 
Denier | Filament | Twist are ready now for your inspection. Just 
15 13 . telephone our office or write us and arrange- 
ie ” 2h ments will be made for you to see them. 
100 31 ; - ; , 
00 96 - Our technical staff of practical textile ex- 
150 10 219 perts will gladly aid you to use Chacelon 
Put up in new constructions or show you how it 


Skeins. cops. spools or cones 


ean be used to advantage in your present 
“CHACELON® 


W 





products. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION, TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Acetate, Nitro-Cellulose and Viscose Yarns of distinction 
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ieeting the situation by raising their 
isking prices more in harmony with the 
otton basis and reducing as rapidly as 
‘onsistent with local conditions their 
pindle activity. 

Any broad buying of yarns is lacking 
it this time, due less perhaps to the 
rice situation than to absence of busi- 
in finished goods and a rather 
mgested condition at the several sale 
uutlets. Medium counts of carded weav- 
yarns and fine combed knitting 
arns are selling in restricted volume 
vhile coarse counts for carpets and in- 
lustrial purposes are sluggish. Buyers, 
in general, have the better of the market 
it this time. Large offerings of carded 
arns at low prices suggest to pros- 


ness 


no 
IS 


ective consumers an oversupply for 
ome time to come. 

ae 
WasuiIncton, D. C.—Demand_ tor 


oth carded and mercerized cotton yarns 
stronger during the week ended 
\pril 5, owing to advancing yarn prices 
nd the improvement of peso exchange. 
\Ithough mill activity increased only 
lightly, the colder weather (the Argen- 
ine seasons are the opposite of ours) 
is caused underwear knitters to be 
ire optimistic over the prospects for 
irlier orders, according to a cable from 
ymmmercial Attaché Alexander V. Dye, 
suenos Aires. During the week ended 
\pril 12 demand for both carded and 
ercerized cotton yarns was reported 
slightly better than in the previous week. 


a> 


New YorK—A very slight degree of 
mprovement is apparent in the carded 
irn section. Dealers tell of a bit more 
nquiry, at the same time adding that 

is nothing to get excited about. 
‘ractically all of the interest is for 
mall lots, quick delivery, at prices 
onsiderably below what the majority 

f spinners will consider. Bids are 
received, based on 14c. cotton and are 


irom 1 to 24c. below spinners’ quota- 
tions. Sales, however, are being made 


nd at figures very close to buyers’ 
These offers made during the 
eek are believed to have been taken 
ainly by direct selling spinners or by 
ills which are anxious to move stock 


ods. 


ieas. 


This price situation is causing much 
mplaint, and a few spinners stated 
at for the present they had _ prac- 
‘ally withdrawn from the market. 
hey have enough business on hand to 
eep a skeleton organization occupied, 
| can see no benefit in continuing to 
ll at a loss. One instance was re- 
uunted of an offer of 20c. on an 
juiry for 8s-3, but the order was finally 
laced at 194c., with the buyer stipulat- 
“without waste.” 
lhe bulk of the recent inquiry has 
een from the carpet and insulating 
rades with little heard from webbing 
anutacturers. 

Combed inquiry has been more 
‘tive especially on yarns made from 





Sak. and other long staple foreign 
growths. Products made from _ these 


descriptions have not increased in turn- 
over, but the trade seems to be cover- 
ing on these yarns in anticipation of an 
increased tariff. Sales have been made 
of special description thread and hard- 
twist weaving yarns. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Developments in 
the cotton yarn market of the Charlotte- 
Gastonia center during the week have 
not been encouraging, and it is expected 
that combed sales yarn spinners in the 
South will further reduce their operat- 
ing schedules to not more than three 
days a week generally. Only a small 
volume of business was reported and this 
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was said to have been placed at prices 
which were distinctly unfavorable from 
the spinners’ point of view. 

Unsound bases of figuring production 
costs were said to have resulted in many 
spinners sacrificing their yarns at un- 
profitable prices, and this condition has 
been particularly noticeable in the carded 
qualities during the last few weeks. 
Some ridiculous prices have been heard, 
and it was supposed that spinners quot- 
ing them have not charged the propor- 
tionate amount of expenses to their yarn 
costs that should have been included. 

Carded yarns were quoted on the 
average at 284c. for 20s-2, 35 to 36c. for 
30s-2 and 26c. for 10s single hosiery 
cones. Combed yarn prices were fairly 
steady, but little future business was 
being placed. 


Worsted Yarn Mixtures Improve 


Men’s Wear Trade Is 


Now Taking Larger V olume 


PHILADELPHIA. 

EMAND from men’s wear trade 

is slowly improving and presents 
the most promising aspect of the market, 
outerwear interest being spotty and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory with the exception 
of specifications being received from 
them by spinners of single knitting 
counts. Men’s wear manufacturers are 
receiving a larger volume of goods 
orders and these are showing in larger 
specifications being made on old yarn 
contracts placed prior to showing of the 
new heavy-weight lines. 

Knitting yarn spinners report that 
trading so far this month is slightly 
under the rate of last month, placing of 
new orders being of an exceptionally 
conservative nature, knitters taking 
smaller quantities at a time than earlier 
in the year. Indications are for better- 
ment rather than the reverse, as dupli- 
cates on spring knit goods are expected 
in the near future. This will lead knit- 


ters to buy more yarns as their yarn 
stocks are at a minimum. 
KNITTING OvuTLOoK BETTER 
In a short time many knitters will 


begin work on their next fall and win- 
ter lines and yarn buying for these will 
also get under way in a few weeks. For 
these reasons spinners look for a gradual 
improvement in volume although they 
admit that small amounts will no doubt 
prevail for some time, few being willing 
to place large contracts ahead. 

There has been no change in prices of 
outerwear counts, spinners quoting from 
$1.15 to $1.174 for 2-20s, 50s, sales being 
reported at both levels, although manu- 
facturers claim to be able to buy at less 
than $1.15 and state, there is no neces- 
sity for them to pay $1.174. Yarn job- 


bers are quoting on the basis of $1.324 
dyed for this count, indicating an oil 
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price 


price of 


of $1.15. One spinner reduced 
2-20s, 64s, zephyr yarn this 
week 5c., but this was merely to bring 
this count in line with the price of $1.70 
being quoted on 2-40s, leaving a differ- 
ential of 20c. between the two numbers. 
There a better feeling in men’s 
wear section of the market resulting 
from booking of new business by these 
manufacturers, the largest at one time 
so far this season. These manufacturers 
are working more looms than at any 
time this year in a number of instances 
and they have been taking deliveries on 
yarn contracts at a more active rate. 
MeN’s WEAR 


French system spinners report that 
deliveries continuing at the present rate 
will mean many manufacturers will be 
compelled to place new yarn contracts 
within the next two weeks which is 
particularly pleasing to them as many 
had felt that the business in the present 
season was going to be pushed in a few 
weeks at the tail end of the 
Indications now are that confidence in 
current prices of yarns has been devel 
oped to a greater degree and spinners 
look for a gradual increase in takings 
by manufacturers. 

A number of manufacturers that for- 
merly used two-ply yarn one way and 
single the other are now using two-ply 
in both warp and filling, it now being 
possible to secure the highest type fab- 
rics in the medium priced men’s wear. 
Spinners are holding yarns steadier than 
any time this year, refusing to go below 
the $1.80 level for 2-30s, 64s mixtures 
in many instances although manufac- 
turers assert they are able to buy from 


is 


BusINEss BETTER 


season. 


lower priced spinners several cents 
I I 
under that figure. 

The market as a whole presents a 


firmer appearance than at any time since 
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This distinctive evening gown com es di 
tushion, Moire made ot Bember3 an 
bined with Tulle of Bemberg tr 


gt a a 


d ty with youtntulness in a most charming 
1 Silk by Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., 1s com- 
e Liberty Lace Co. Butterick Pattern 3112. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED AS A FULL PAGE IN 
THE SUMMER ISSUE OF THE BUTTERICK QUARTERLY 


A most wearable version of the atternoon 
mode in Sveida* Crepe made of Bemberg 
by Abertoyle. Butterick Pattern 3174 


N EW fabrics of Bemberg are ideally adapted to the new mode which depends for smartness on the texture and drapability of the 


fabric used. Their beauty is combined with unique durability because the Bemberg exclusive stretch spinning process gives 


each tiny filament unusual strength and lasting charm. Fabrics of Bemberg not only drape well, but tuck, pleat, shirr and sew well, and 


do not ravel easily. They are easy to launder, and easy to press since a hot iron does not harm them. Fabrics of Bemberg hold 


their shape well, so that the intricate gores and seaming demanded by the new silhouette are possible. While there is a fabric of 


Bemberg for practically all Butterick patterns, the following, in addition to the above, will be found especially adapted to the 
newest fabrics: Patterns Nos. 3137; 3129; 3153; 3060; 3059 and 3080. For children see Patterns Nos. 3107, 3045 and 3029. 


Some of the leading manufacturers 
making fabrics of Bemberg 
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“MADE OF BEMBERG” IS 


nen ial dla. tra ella ae 


Some of the leading manufacturers 
making underwear of Bemberg 


for 
‘ Crepes Vanity Fair Silk Mills « Women, Men Berkshire Knitting Mills 
rio)® : Chiffon (Silkenese)* (Heigh-Ho)* (Tux)” Children William Brown Company 
Crey Sakura Silk Company ; Women Holeproot Hosiery Company 

ta Knitting Corporation Women,Men, Children Merrill Hosiery Company 
e T Company (Laros)* Women Phoenix Hosiery Company 

Net r Underwear Company Men Brownhill & Kramer Inc. 

Wilson Brothers . ° . ° Mea Rollins Hosiery Mills 


) 
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ember 


BRAND YARN 


A STAMP OF QUALITY IN 


ant ra 


Burson Knitting Company . 
Allen-A Hosiery Company 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


"Trade Mark 
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Manufacturers of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
made of Bemberg 


for 
Women 
Women 
Women, Men 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Men 


. Women (Fashioned) 


Women 
Women 


FABRICS 
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ices were on the down grade and in- 
cations now are manufacturers in both 
eaving and knitting lines are showing 
ire confidence in them, being willing 
» at least cover their goods orders with 
irn. Heretofore they have not been 
illing to do even this. Broadening in- 
rest in next few weeks is probable 
though volume will be conservative. 


* Thrown Silk Weak; 
Prices 5-10c. Off 


"TSHROWN yarn was depressed both 

on its own account because of indif- 
‘rent demand, and also through the 
veakness at the raw silk end. Throw- 
ters found it difficult to move stocks, 
even when they allowed a_ generous 
mark-down. Prices softened all along 
the line; hosiery trams dropped 5 to 10c. 
nd broadgoods yarns were 10 to 
5c. off. 

Things were especially quiet in the 
voven fabric field; the weavers reported 
cant call for cloths of thrown yarn 
content, and they confined their orders 
to the most meager emergency commit- 
inents. Throwsters suggested that the 
ictive call for sheer fabrics in the broad- 
ilk market might be partially respon- 
sible for the slow movement of thrown 
varns, as the manufacture of sheer fab- 
rics does not require as much yarn 
poundage as the heavier cloths. This 
theory has some basis, though the ex- 
tent of the effect of the sheer goods 
ictivity on thrown silk is debatable. 

Thrown yarn mills were encouraged 
this week by signs of new interest among 
hosiery outlets. No real demand was 
manifest, but numerous hosiery knitters 
ive increased their production which 
as been light for three months, and 
these firms indicated that they would 
iced additional yarn supplies shortly. 


Spun Silk Call 
Stresses 60/2s 


enue silk yarns moved steadily all 
\J week; some of the large mills did a 
pirited business, especially on 60s two- 
ply. The tone of the market, as re- 
; ‘ards both actual and potential buying, 
vas stronger than for some weeks past, 
hanks to the desire of weavers to tie 
; ip with the observance of “Sports Silk 
i Veek.” Considerable repeat orders 
ere placed, some being of good size. 
1 some cases, customer firms ordered 
s; much again as they had bought in 
ieir earlier commitments. The cutter 
nd retailer trades bought shantung 
ibrics spiritedly, and mills increased 
leir output of this line, which brought 
rush call for 60/2s. All this business 
as on a spot basis. 
Piques and other soft fabrics con- 
\ining spun silk yarn also were in de- 
and, which in turn encouraged the 
eavers to buy more spun yarn. Spin- 


Se Ar a ol le 





6 


ers said the market prospects were 






very good. Manufacturers of fabrics 
were confident regarding the season’s 
demand for spun silk cloths, and though 
their present orders are strictly spot, it 
is believed that continuation of the pres- 
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ent strength will encourage the mills 
to place future business. Tub silks were 
quiet. Woolen and worsted weavers 
showed increased interest, but here too 
demand was light. 


100 Denier Rayon Yarn Active 


Flat Crepe Weavers Are 
Buying and Market Improves 


— yarn was moving slowly to- 


ward a firmer position. Prices were 


slightly stronger this week, though 
underselling was still a factor. Broad- 


goods weavers were the principal buyers. 
The active cutter and retailer call for 
rayon flat crepes, has served to main- 
tain the demand for 100 denier yarn. 
This call became more spirited during 
the past two weeks, and now one of the 
larger producers reports an oversold 
condition; this firm is discouraging 100d. 
orders for spot shipment, owing to diffi- 
culty of delivery. The call for that size 
was the only real feature of the week. 

Generally, the market is quiet. Un- 
derwear producers made some inquiries, 
and it is expected that any increase in 
the call for rayon underwear will bring 
a quick demand for yarn; but mean- 
while, these knitters are limiting their 
contracts to the minimum of spot re- 
quirements. Hosiery producers too are 
buying cautiously, though both jobbers 
and retailers are enjoying a fair turn- 
over in these lines. An increase in de- 
mand may logically be looked for at this 
end soon, if the consumer interest con- 
tinues. 


OFFER PRICE GUARANTEES? 


Agitation regarding yarn prices was 
gradually subsiding, and sales execu- 
tives of the producing companies insisted 
that there was no prospect of any early 
reduction. Some of the producers, it 
was reported, were taking yarn orders 
with guarantees that there would be no 
price cut for a specified period. 

An inquiry in the market failed to 
reveal any company admitting this prac- 
tice, but certain factors who were in a 
position to know insisted that it was 
being done. Such action is easily un- 
derstandable, numerous manufac- 
turers stopped buying several weeks ago, 
due to the then prevalent rumors of a 
pending reduction. A few, but not all, 
have since placed orders, and the others 
were pressing their yarn sources for 
assurance against a price cut, before 
giving business. The “guarantee price” 
method, while it would presumably be 
effective in drawing orders, brings new 
problems of its own, as it would imply 
making a future cut retroactive to in- 


as 


clude previous orders that had been 
placed on a guarantee basis. 
There are still numerous stocks of 


inferior rayon yarn on the market; these 
sell at below-market rates, and as some 
stocks include both A and B quality, 
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this has had a depressing effect on all 
prices. However, these stocks are grad- 
ually being cleared, and yarn producers 
were more confident this week than they 
have been for the past month. The 
rayon tariff settlement in the Congress 
conference committee this week also 
helped strengthen the tone of the mar- 
ket and is expected to stimulate the 
tendency toward stability of prices. 


Rayon Waste Outlook 


Continues Hazy 


STRONGER undertone registered 

in the rayon waste market, but con- 
ditions generally were weak. Dealers 
were encouraged by the receipt occa- 
sionally of unsolicited orders, and busi- 
ness was slightly better than last week ; 
that isn’t saying much, however, as last 
week’s turnover was_ inconsiderable. 
Prices are nominal,- and dealers are 
waiting for conditions to improve at 
the manufacturing and distributing ends, 
so that waste buying might be stimu- 
lated. The persistent lull makes it 
doubtful whether waste will show any 
real pick-up before summer. Converters 
and manufacturers all placed orders 
hesitantly, due to the slow movement of 
their respective lines. 

Certain waste dealers who discussed 
the summer prospects thought that the 
warm weather months might be more 
active than usual. Waste stocks in the 
plants of the consuming industries are 
low, and the least betterment of demand 
for finished goods will necessitate active 
call for yarn, it is contended. How- 
ever, the outlook is hazy, at present; 
there is no great accumulation of sur- 
plus, but demand is so indifferent that 
even the moderate supplies on hand can- 
not be moved satisfactorily. 


Cotton Waste Buying 
Favors Purchasers 


30STON. 

ILL buying of cotton waste is not 

showing any marked expansion, 
consumers being slow to accept the 
firmer basis on spinnable stocks brought 
about by the advance in spot cotton. 
Comber has been doing a little better 
on a range of 13 to 134c. Comber from 
foreign cotton is still in slow demand. 
There has been a fairly good demand 
for some grades of strips; peeler strips 
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active and strong, Sak. strips steady, 

ile vacuum strips have been in slow 

nand and are easy in_ price. 

MM his are again in the market for 

isher and = spooler thread waste. 

Quot ations on threads have remained 

rm, but have not been subject to ad- 

ince, a rather heavy supply the reason 
civen by dealers. 


CONSUMPTION BELow NORMAL 


Cotton waste consumption is below 

mal at prices that are better than 
hey were at the beginning of the month, 
hut are not yet fully up to the advance 
made in cotton. In both cotton and its 
waste markets there is a feeling that the 
recent advance in cotton is unlikely to 


hold. 
MANCHESTER 


Market conditions in Manchester, 
Eng., favor buyers rather than sellers. 
[he tendency toward a steady decline 
so persistently evident recently appears 
to have been arrested; nevertheless, 
inerchants with forward contracts to 
midsummer or beyond will probably ex- 


WasTE MARKET 


perience further loss. The recent turn 
in American cotton disclosed among 


consumers some anxiety to cover at the 
existing levels, demand both at home 
nd abroad pointing to more activity 
but this is far from indicating an ap- 
proach to profitable trade. 


®Camelhair Noils 
Lead in Specialties 


Boston. 
HE noil market on the surface 
seems to be in a rather stable con- 


dition although surrounding circum- 
tances do not seem to be altogether 


iavorable to the maintenance of current 

rice levels on average sorts. Choice 
quality noils stand out firmly and bring 
good prices. As to the average fine 
oil it is questionable if any mill would 
pay 55c. for the commodity at this time. 
average price is nearer 53c. and 
any firm offer would no doubt be met 
hy concessions even from this figure. 
Medium noils, especially quarter bloods, 
scem, as a class, firmer than the merinos. 
What is going to happen to the market 
during the next few weeks is all pure 
conjecture. Activity or otherwise of 
he goods market on woolen fabrics 
ill be the determining factor. 


lhe 


3RADFORD MARKET IMPROVES 


Krom the Bradford market there 
rived during the week 122 bales of 
ool noils and another large consign- 
ent of 110 bales of camelhair noils, 
so 16 bales of alpaca noils. In the 
;radford market there has been a wel- 
ime improvement during the past few 
ys, noils moving more freely both for 
me and export account. Russia is 
w in the market for noils and recently 
few small orders have been received 
m the United States. The recent 
italian noil auctions at Vercelli con- 
trmed the difficulties and the uncer- 


Tex 


tainties of the textile situation. Of 
total quantity offered only half was sold. 
The Italian hat industry continues quiet 
owing in large part to the decline in 
exports to the United States. 

The trend in the Boston top market 
is downward following lack of stability 
in wool prices but in the Bradford mar- 
ket the trend is slightly upward, the 
warp 64s showing a recovery of 13 
pence from the low price of the year 
of 27 pence. Tops in the Boston mar- 
ket in March were 144% of July, 1914, 
price, while in Bradford they were at an 
extreme low of 84% of the 1914 price. 


® Boston Importing 


Crossbred Threads 


BosTon. 

HE Boston market has been firming 

up recently on a few materials, white 
drawing lap, the leader in the advance. 
General waste output is not excessive at 
this time, yet when regarded from the 
angle of the limited consumption, the 
supply of most materials is more than 
adequate. Medium grades are moving 
a little more freely. These commodities 
are not to be found in any large accumu- 
lation, and as the mill demand seems 
turning to longer stapled wastes, larger 
movement in this general class of wool 
waste may be anticipated. 


Importing houses in the Boston dis 





trict are still showing an interest in 
the Bradford market for thread wastes 
with particular attention directed to 46s 
thread waste and cheviot threads. Some 
buying is reported in the 46s around 1lc. 
but Bradford dealers show no anxiety 
to sell at this figure. One Summer 
Street house is said to have a standing 
order to buy around 12c. which has not 
vet been filled. 


REWORKS REVISED DOWNWARD 


No improvement was noticeable in 
wool rags last week. Some experienced 
factors say they have not seen such a 
restricted selling situation for many 
vears. Most of the recovered wool plants 
are on short schedules nor are they 
buying rags except for immediate use. 
Tempting offers of both foreign and 
domestic rags fail to move them. The 
general situation at the moment is 
obscure as for many years 


as 
The indus- 


try generally, and this includes woolen 
manufacturers, is disgusted if not dis- 
mayed at the prospect of an 18c. rag 


duty. 

Some of the leading reworked wool 
manufacturers have revised their prices 
downward with the proviso that they are 
as low as possible consistent with quality 
merchandise. A leading manufacturer 
quotes carded carbonized white knits at 
53 to 55c.; carded carbonized white 
softs at 50 to 53c.; carded carbonized 
light hoods at 34 to 36c. 


Cotton Market Nervous 


Irregular Fluctuations with 
Interest Centering on Old Crop Months 


HILE there has been no apparent 

change in the prospect that a large 
amount of cotton will be delivered and 
received on May contracts, there has 
been some narrowing of the old crop 
premiums during the week, with the 
demand for near months less urgent and 
with “trailing” longs liquidating or 
transferring to new crop months. The 
selling of near months has also included 
undoing of old straddles between May 
and July and the new crop positions, so 
that the market has had rather an un- 
settled and irregular appearance, al- 
though there has been nothing to sug- 
gest any reduction in the leading long 
lines so far as the May position is con- 
cerned. 

HeEpGES PROTECTED 


It is quite obvious that considerable 
progress has been made in preparations 
for delivering cotton next month if, as 
anticipated, it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of short hedges. About 50,000 
bales of cotton had been added to cer- 
tificated stocks at the designated delivery 
points which now amount to about 243,- 
000 bales against 139,000 at the middle 
of March, and it is reported that much 
more cotton is ready for certification or 
shipment to New York. One of the 
remarkable if not important develop- 
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ments caused by the near month situation 
is seen in an apparently authentic — 
that an amount of cotton estimated a 

from 8,000 to 12,000 bales is gen 
shipped from the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal to New York for applica- 
tion on May contracts. There seems 
some doubt as to the origin of the cot- 
ton, but it is most generally believed 
to have been grown in California. And 


while on the subject of the unusual, 
resulting directly or indirectly from 
legislation, recent cable advices from 


Liverpool have reported a good demand 
for Egyptian cotton in that market for 
prompt shipment to the United States. 
It appears that the inclusion of a tariff 
of 7% on staple cotton in the tariff bill 
has led to some buying for quick ship- 
ment both in Liverpool and Alexandria, 
and it would seem that a considerable 
business had been done in Liverpool, as 
less time is required in transit. 


Spot DEMAND CONTRACTS 


The falling off in the demand for near 
months has been partly attributed in 
some quarters to a corresponding con- 
traction of demand for spot cotton. The 
understanding is, that when this advance 
in the futures market started and it 
became evident that holders of May con- 
tracts might demand delivery, large spot 
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VIBRATION HAS ITS PLACE-but, 


its place is mot in machinery, least of all in full- 
fashioned hosiery machinery. In the new Wildman 
Machine, vibration with all its dangers has been prac- 
tically eliminated. This has been accomplished 
chiefly by adopting an extra heavy base, a perfectly 
simple remedy which has more than proved its practi- 
cability. 
Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


FULL 
FASHIONED 


HOSIERY 
MACHINE 
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erchants in the South who had hedged 

ldings of desirable cotton in the New 

irk market cut the basis in order to 
effect sales, rather than deliver against 
their hedges, and covered the latter as 
rapidly as their spot cotton could be 
irketed. It is possible that these sales 
led up the immediate demand, and the 
ss urgent buying of near months here 
has reflected a falling off in spot busi- 
ness, as the advance in futures offset the 
cut in basis. 

Whatever may be the facts in this 
respect, the lessening activity of May 
nd the moderate reduction in the pre- 
mium, suggest that the interest had 
pretty well narrowed down to those who 
intend to receive or are in a position to 
deliver actual cotton next month, There 
has also been a good deal of liquida- 
tion in July, but the interest in that 
position must still be a substantial one, 
and its ultimate evening-up may depend 
to a considerable extent upon the shap- 
ing up of new crop prospects. 

Except for drouthy conditions in some 
parts of the Southwest, the weather dur- 
ing the week has been generally favor- 
able, and it is believed that crop prepara- 


tions have made good progress. Ideas 
of acreage are still conflicting. On the 


whole, however, it is doubtful whether 
the futures markets are discounting an 
average expectation that the acreage 
will be reduced by more than 5%. This 
would leave the question of an adequate 
or inadequate crop very largely one of 
weather and growing conditions. 


Boston.—Movement in actual cotton 

far from large. Mills are buying extra 
staples cautiously even though attractive 
prices are named by merchants who, 
having switched their hedges some 
months ago into new crop montns when 
these were selling at a premium over 
near months, find themselves with a 
good margin of advantage. This they 
are utilizing by cutting prices to move 
their stocks quickly. Meanwhile, it is 
said, they have not disposed of their 
hedged stocks with anything like normal 
rapidity and still have an unusually 
large percentage of their purchases on 
hand and an equally large percentage of 
their outstanding hedges unliquidated. 
Both domestic and foreign § spinners 
seem aware of the possibilities of being 
able to buy on more favorable basis than 
now current and are consequently show- 
ng a strong inclination to confine pur- 
clases to immediate needs. 
May and July positions dominate the 
irket. The cooperatives who hold an 
portant long position seem confident 
it their holdings are worth more than 
e prices put on the new crop by specu- 


iors. The new crop is a positively 
tiknown quantity. Much will de- 
nd upon the acreage planted and 


weather conditions throughout the 
ison. 

Consumption of cotton is on the 
down grade in the United States 
hough spindle activity is declining 








moderately. The amount of cotton con 
sumed in March was 508,576 bales as 
compared with 495,204 bales in Febru- 
ary, an apparent increase. March, how- 
ever, had 26 working days and Febru- 
ary 23.7 days. Based on an _ equal 
number of working days February con- 
sumption was 495,204 bales and March 
462,813 bales. 
« 


Mempuis, TeEnNN.—While basis is 
quoted unchanged from the previous 
week first hands are finding it extremely 
difficult to sell cotton at any reasonable 
price. Merchants, it is understood, have 
made some large sales to mills but at the 
expense of basis. First hands, as well 
as merchants, are being made to feel 
the effect of the premiums that have 
been built up in the near months in the 
contract market. It is a long time since 
cotton in first hands went begging as it 
does now, while the position of the mer- 
chant is indicated by his eagerness to 
reduce stocks to a minimum. 

Considerably more trading is going on 
between merchants than between mer- 
chants and first hands, the latter being 
required usually to make concessions 
for the discounts ahead, varying accord- 
ing to buyer ideas. As a result most 
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of the selling is in the nature of distress 
and in practice basis does not exist. 

The outward movement of cotton dur- 
ing the week was heavy but, notwith- 
standing light net receipts, the unsold 
stock in hands of factors increased. It 
is true that current receipts contain a 
considerable percentage of nondescripts 
but owners of really desirable cotton, 
who have been holding for a recovery, 
are surprised and disappointed to find 
that old crop contract values have no 
definite relation to spot values. 


New Crop OutTLoox 


Present unsatisfactory market condi- 
tions do not appear to have dampened 
the ardor of the grower as to the new 
crop, in this territory at the least. Very 
little change in Memphis territory acre- 
age is in prospect; a slight increase 
seems just as likely as a decrease, de- 
pendent upon the weather more than any 
other factor. Weather conditions in the 
central belt, during the week, were ideal 
for field work and temperatures invited 
planting which made rapid progress. 
The soil in Mississippi is somewhat too 
dry for smooth tillage and for germina- 
tion but otherwise conditions are satis- 
factory. 


Wool Movement Sluggish 


Slow Buying of Spot by Mills 


and of Futures by Merchants 


Boston. 

OOL transactions this week have 

been too small to indicate the 
trend of values. While there has been 
rather more business the volume has 
not been large. Demand noted has 
come both from the topmakers and the 
mills that comb and spin their own 
wools. The bulk of the domestic de- 
mand is on the French combing style 
both graded and in the original bags. 
Graded wools are bringing 72 to 75c.; 
original bag 70 to 75c. Strictly comb- 
ing 64s sells at 75 to 78c. A feature of 
the week has been the transfer of 2,000 
bales or more of Australian merino 
wool, including both 64s and 64s to 70s. 
The selling price is said to have been 55 
to 58c.. clean, in bond, or 86-89c. 
duty paid. 


DESIRABLE WooLs TAKEN 


Little desirable wool is left, but de- 
mand for this is small. Mill needs are 
uncertain although wool buyers recog- 
nize that current prices are low. The 
success of the new wool clip season 
depends in large measure upon better 
conditions in the New York goods mar- 
ket. Reports from the woolen mills are a 
little more encouraging. Better orders 
for goods have cccasioned inquiry for 
suitable wools. Pulled wools are fairly 


steady for desirable grades, there is no 
change 


in New Mexico and_ similar 
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scoured wools, while California wools 
are slow. 
The wool trade is showing more 


activity in an attempt to tie up larger 
quantities of wool on contract or else 
secure wools on consignment. Wool 
growers in the territory field are paying 
more attention to comparative cost of 
having their wools handled. It is said 
to be a question whether the costs set 
up by the National Pool in some sec 
tions are not actually prohibitive of fair 
returns to the growers. Efforts to buy 
the fine and fine medium territory top- 
making clips appear to be figured some- 
where near 65c., clean landed. In Ohio 
18c. is being offered for fine and 20c. 
for medium wools. 


FoREIGN Woo. SITUATION 


London sales closed with good com- 
petition and prices generally about 5% 
above the opening levels, which was 
somewhat surprising in view of the 
carryover of this sale of some 61,000 
bales and the possibility of a big strike 
in the Yorkshire district. Australian 
markets keep steady and competition is 
fairly general, especially from Japan 
and the Continent, with England buying 
a fair weight and America taking a 
little. At the first of the month there 
were still 756,000 bales left to be mar- 
keted in Australian markets, compared 
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The most secure, the most prof- 
itable hosiery mills today are 
those operating modern Reading 
Full-Fashioned Machines. 


Their fortunate position is no 


accident. 


The Reading Machine is the 
acknowledged leader in the full- 
fashioned field and has made 
millions for America’s leading 


stocking manufacturers. 


Look the industry over and you 
will find that... 


mills operating 
Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines are always in a better 
position physically and financially 
to meet market conditions 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 





The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine as it stands today—after 32 years of development—is the 


lowest priced, highest producer ever offered, 
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with 292,000 bales which were left to be 
sold there last year. 

Curtailments in Australia and the 
Cape have not prevented prices from 
receding, mainly owing to reduced con- 


Raw Silk Prices 


sumption and to the very conservative 
policy of manufacturers as well as to 
the abstention of the trade who are 
influenced by big quantities that remain 
to be sold. 


Nominal 


Market Suffers New Decline; 


Situation in Japan Acute 


AW silk suffered a further recession 

this week, and prices weakened to 
a point where they became merely 
nominal. Consuming industries could 
not be persuaded to buy extensively, no 
matter what inducements in the form of 
price cuts were offered. The week’s 
decline on Japans averaged 5c. while 
20/22s dropped about 10c. The new 
softness was provoked by reports of a 
more acute weakness on the Japanese 
exchanges. 

Information reaching New York im- 
porters this week made it clear that 
conditions in Japan are approaching a 
crisis; it is generally expected that the 
Japanese Government will find itself 
obliged to take new steps to stabilize 
the raw silk situation, as the producers 


there are suffering heavy losses. The 
plan to warehouse surplus supplies, 
which is understood to have been ap- 


proved by the Japanese Government, has 
served as a brake on prices here. New 
York factors said they thought the 
American market would unquestionably 
be in a much weaker position, if it were 
not for that policy. However, the plan 
and its status are still somewhat of a 
mystery to American silk importers; 
details regarding the progress made to 
put it into operation are lacking, and 
the market is eagerly awaiting further 


Fall Openings 


Outerwear Convention 


at Toronto, June 19-20 


HE eleventh annual convention of 

the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association will be held Thursday and 
Friday, June 19 and 20 at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, it was 
announced by Ellery B. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. In the 
current issue of the association “Bulle- 
tin” it is stated that details of train 
accommodations, entertainment and 
business program, will be announced 
shortly. 

The “Bulletin” statement adds: “At 
this time we merely want to emphasize 
the fact that this coming convention 
holds the possibilities of marking the 
most definite forward steps to be taken 
by our organized industry up-to-date. 
Whether it will take its place as the 
start of more definite cooperative pol- 


information, which would do much to 
improve the tone of the industry in this 
country. 


No Earty STRENGTH SEEN 


No early strengthening is in sight for 
raw silk. Importers are resigned to a 
poor half-year, and are pinning their 
hopes on summer and fall to make up 
for the losses suffered to date. How- 
ever, while summer may conceivably be 
more active and more profitable than 
usual, it is improbable that any extraor 
dinary gain will register. The return 
of raw silk to normal will be a slow 
proposition, importers believe. 


ON THE EXCHANGE 


The feature of the week was a sharp 
drop in prices on April 11, precipitated 
by news from Japan that the Tokio stock 
exchange had been closed temporarily, 
due to severe declines in raw silk quo- 
tations. This followed two 
days of uncertainty and cautious buying. 
On April 12, prices declined further, 
especially nearbys. The current week 
brought a slight improvement, but this 
was short-lived. Japanese prices weak- 
ened again on Tuesday. Futures in 
New York were steady, but there was 
little buying. 


recession 


the Big Issue 


to be 


icies and aggressive forward movement 
rests entirely upon our membership.” 
One of the chief topics of discussion 
at the convention, it is understood, will 
be the question of the Chicago openings. 
The old issue as to whether spring and 
fall openings should be separated has 
been actively revived in trade discussion, 
and this promises to be a lively issue at 
Toronto. W. W. Eichorn, field secre- 
tary of the association, who recently 
completed a trip through the outerwear 
mill districts, reports sentiment strongly 
in favor of limiting the fall openings in 
Chicago to spring lines, and of having 
another opening the following spring 
for the showing of fall lines. 
FieLD SECRETARY REPORTS 
“The 


Mr. Eichorn 


reports: 


two- 
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openings plan is receiving considerable 
thought among the mills in Milwaukee. 
In fact one plant is already pursuing the 
policy. 

“Little fall merchandise is actually 
sold during the opening held the pre- 
ceding November. In fact it very often 
happens that fall merchandise bought 
during the early spring months is at 
the expense of current business. New 
lines are continually being brought out 
which make future commitments highly 
impractical, if not impossible. 

“Furthermore, it is claimed that under 
the two-openings plan there will be 
greater incentive for anticipation on the 
part of jobber and retailer, since such 
an anticipation will include only the 
lines for the next season’s selling. The 
jobber will have to place considerable 
immediate business in order to have a 
sufficient stock on hand to meet his 
salesmen’s demands.” 

The week opened with a rise in tem- 
perature which encouraged outerwear 
mills to for increased business. 
Both lightweight fancy and fall sweater 
lines have been rather slow, especially 
the latter, and warm weather was 
awaited to stimulate demand. Fancy 
sweaters demand picked up this week, 
but buying was less than normal; polo 
shirts sold well, and mills are confident 
of an active summer business in that 
line. Cotton polos, made to retail at 
$1.00 are expected to be a big feature. 
Color preference for polos continued to 
accent turkey red, with pastels, 
cially blue, a slow second. 

Bathing-suit demand moderate. 
A good part of the industry is sold up 
and jobbers are having difficulty in 
placing orders. Medium-sized mills are 
particularly crowded, and most  busi- 
ness now either to the largest 
knitters or the very small firms. 


le ¢ yk 


espe- 


Was 


goes 


® Hosiery Market 
Tone Improves 


OSIERY was in a slightly better 

position. The proximity of Easter 
brought considerable last-minute busi- 
ness in women’s lines, both full-fashioned 
and seamless, and prices were firmer. 
There were still some clearance stocks 
being offered at rock-bottom quotations, 
but mill agents said buyers showed a 
lessening disposition to bargain. Worth 
Street representatives were hopeful that 
Easter would mark a_ turning-point 
toward better conditions. The chaotic 
condition of prices and the rush to clear 
which marked the hosiery market for 
the past ten weeks made both jobbers 
and retailers hesitant that they 
bought only the minimum requirements. 
As a result they have less than normal 
stocks on hand for early summer de- 
mand. A prolonged spell of mild spring 
weather in the central and northern 
States would require quick buying to 
replenish depleted lines. 


SO 
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THESE *BANNER MACHINES 


are running — 


FULL TIME 





N March we checked up on 

mills running Banner Wrap 
Stripe Machines. We found they 
were running FULL-TIME, filling 
orders onhand for half hose, misses 
and anklets, with prospects of full 
time operation formonthstocome. 

The most prominent stylists in 
the men’s. wear field predict a 
steady and growing demand for 


clocks and all-over clock effects. 


Write for the facts about the only H EAA PHILL COMPANY 


full automatic machine producing Pawtucket, R. I. 
thi aK 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
ee . Y ore Osery, or PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N.C. 
; 213 So. Broad St. ames Bldg. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
call any Hemphill sales office. , | ; 


4 
5 
Ss 
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steady turnover of half-hose made to 


retail at 15c. and 25c. 
color combinations 
were preferred in this line. Easter 
orders for half-hose came in spottily. 
One factor remarked that “he didn’t 
know it was Easter,” as the usual con- 
fident buying was absent. A few pro- 
ducers of medium-priced half-hose, such 
as 50c. lines, did good business. 


As usual, lively 
and gay designs 


® Heavyweight 


Underwear Quiet 
EAVYWEIGHT _ knitted  under- 


wear appeared to be entering its 
off season. Jobber and retailer in- 
terest abated this week, and even the 
mills which enjoyed the most sustained 
demand during spring, reported a fall- 
ing-off in orders. May, June and part 
of July are quiet months for heavies, 
and indications are that the mills won't 
feel much further activity until mid- 
summer, 

One definite sign of weakness was 
found in the present situation regard- 
ing the “period prices.” Prices for the 
“first” or earliest period are usually 
lowest and prices for the “second,” or 
in-between period are higher; the third 
period on heavyweights falls in August 
and these prices should be the highest. 
This year, however, mills are buying 
heavyweight underwear for late delivery 
at early delivery prices. This means an 
actual reduction of 374c. per dozen on 
lines in the $7 to $7.50 range. 

WEAKER THAN 1929 

Heavyweights generally are in a 
weaker position than last year; 1929 
was a fair year, all told, and it is 
doubtful if 1930 will be able to catch 
up, even with a high-pressure demand 
in August. This year not only will 
the total sales probably be less—cer- 
tainly they will be less for the first 
half—but also the margin of profit is 
narrower. Jobbers and retailers in the 
market this week said heavyweights 
were becoming less and less satisfactory 
from the turnover viewpoint, as the ul- 
timate consumers tend toward lighter- 
weight goods. This tendency is an o!d 
story, but the present indifferent de- 
mand which marked this spring would 
indicate that it is becoming more pro- 
nounced. A few important mills. still 
report good sales, but as a whole the 
spring heavyweight business has been 
poor. : 


® Wool Goods Output 
Close to Order Basis 


PTIMISM among wool goods sell- 

ers has not been dulled even though 
volume business is lacking. To a great 
extent this hopeful spirit may be at- 
tributed to the approach of the Easter 
Under normal conditions the 
veek or so preceding the holidays would 
ve rather dull, and on this basis sellers 


season, 


} 








feel that they are losing little in the 
present quiet. On the other hand, there 
is a definite belief that clothing sales will 
take a considerable spurt at Easter time. 
Mill men, therefore, are inclined to for- 
get the unsatisfactory first quarter and 
place their confidence in the coming 
months. 

The recent activity of the tailors-to- 
the-trade has been most promising. Due 
to their close contact with the consumer, 
all in the primary market have been 
very glad to hear favorable reports from 
the tailors. 

If prosperity were dependent solely 
upon statistical conditions within the 
industry, the wool-goods producers 
would be far in the lead. Mills con- 
tinue to produce very close to an order 
basis and refuse to pile up goods for 
stock. One important producer of popu- 
lar and medium-priced suitings men- 
tioned that, excepting the war period, 
he had never known his mill to have 
such a small yardage of goods on hand. 
Several expressed the same opinion, 
adding that similar conditions were ap 
parent in finished garments. 


® Cottons Fail 
to Progress 


HE inability of the cotton goods 

market to make progress is causing 
concern to sellers. Several centers tell 
of being able to sell their weekly pro- 
duction on the present curtailed basis 
of operations, but the general gray- 
goods market does not show sufficient 
improvement. Stocks show no appre- 
ciable reduction, nor do unfilled orders 
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increase to any extent. 


At the present 
rate of progress it would take 5 to 6 
months for gray goods to work into a 
sounder technical position. 


Print CLotHs DISAPPOINT 


Print cloths have been most disap- 
pointing, and the weakness of cotton 
has been a further deterrent to activity 
in this branch. Buyers are sitting back 
waiting to see what will happen, and 
there is little that mills can do to coun- 
teract this attitude. It is in the print 
cloths that the stock condition is most 
noticeable. Prices have not been able 
to catch up with cotton; in fact, on many 
constructions they are as low or lower 
than when cotton was 14c. The pres- 
sure to move spots has resulted in sales 
of 384 in. 64x60s as low as 6c. The 
80 squares are relatively better than 
other constructions due to a better posi- 
tion. The market on this number is 
considered to be 83-9c., but even here 
one sale was heard of that involved two 
million yards, June-July delivery at 8c. 

Sheeting activity has lessened, al- 
though the buying from the bag trade 
two weeks ago materially improved the 
sheeting status. As a general thing the 
narrow sheetings are firmer and better 
off in many respects than the print 
cloths. 

Favorable reports continue to come in 
regarding wash goods. The low prices 
on the 80 square goods has served to 
move large quantities and they will 
prove to be the popular retail number 
during the summer. Here, too, prices 
are a source of complaint to mills, and 
with the keen competition it does not 
seem probable that any improvement 
can be effected under present conditions. 


Spring Silks Clearing 


9° 


“Bargain” Offerings 


Bring Spirited Demand 


ROADSILKS were stronger, but 

buyer interest continued to focus al 
most exclusively on the high-pressure 
summer lines such as sheers and shan 
tungs. Staples were generally quiet, 
and even the most attractive light- 
weights in this group moved but slowly. 
Market tone was better, thanks to clear 
and mild weather. Considerable buyer 
activity was seen in the New York 
showrooms of the principle mills, and 
a fair quantity of summer fabric busi- 
ness was placed. 


CHIFFONS Move STEADILY 


The strong demand for chiffons, 
spurred by the long formal dress vogue, 
has had a favorable reaction on other 
sheers, and the whole range was in 
call this week. Georgettes were active, 
and voiles moved spottily. Chiffon de 
mand still leaned to light backgrounds. 
Buyers were interested in both the 
medium-sized and the large floral de 
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signs; watertints sold well to the cutter 
trade. 
Bic Cut IN Spr1NG LINES 
With prices sharply reduced, mills 


effected quick turnover in their spring 
fabrics, and some of the large compa- 
nies said their spring cloths were prac- 
tically cleared. Other mills had limited 
quantities remaining, but a continuation 
of present demand would probably clear 
the entire line of most mills in another 
week. 


There considerable 


was interest in 
spring “bargain” offerings. Mills cut 
$3 fabrics to $1 to clear, and these 


numbers included important style-right 
cloths; the value was exceptional and 
buyers were not slow to take advantage 
of their opportunity. This price-cutting 
propensity even affected staples; 
tain staples, which had been slow-moving 
now are in demand as “a price proposi- 
tion.” 
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Cotton Goods 
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April 16 April 9 April 17 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4ic 43-4}c 54-5Sic. 
383-in., 64x60, 5.35 6 —6iec bic 7}4-7ic. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 64-7 c 7 -7ic 82— Bie 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8e Bic 93- 9c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 83-9 ¢ 9 -9ic. 10}-10§c. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 73-73c. 73-7ic 8i-— 83 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 9 -9he 9 -9he 10ic 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 bic 63-7 c. 8)- 83 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 7ic 71-Jic 8}-—8ic. 
36}-in , 64x60, 5.75.. 6} bic 63-6}3¢ 7}- 7ic. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9c Ve Ile. 
Denims, 2.20 15e 15e 17c. 
Tickings, 8 oz 18-19ie¢ 183-19}¢ 22-23}c 
Standard prints 9c 9ke 9e. 
Eastern staple ging 
hams, 27-in 10c 10c 10ic 
* -_ 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber 13 14 
Peeler strips 1] 124 
Sak. comber 1 12 
Choice willowed fly 6 6} 
Choice willowed picker 5 5} 
Sak. strips : 14 15 
Linters (mill rur 3 4 
White spooler (singk 9 10 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed | r Weel Closed Net 
Apr. 10 Higt Low Apr. 16 Change | 
April 6. 34 16. 34 15.71 15.98 36 
May 16.45 16.45 15.74 16.13 32 
June 6.46 16. 46 15.83 16.14 32 
July 6.50 16.54 15.81 16.23 27 
August 6 15 16.15 15. 33 15.90 25 
September >. 90 15.90 15.15 15.55 35 
On Dae 5.72 15.03 15.41 3] 
November ». 74 15.74 15.10 15.48 6 
December 15.80 15.80 3.47 15.56 24 
Januar 15.87 15.87 15.24 15.61 26 
Febr 5.74 15.74 15.11 15.43 31 
Ma >. 85 15.85 15.21 15.53 32 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
New New Liver 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, April 11 16.55 15.96 8.76 
Saturday, April 12 16.55 15.92 8.68 
Mi nday, April 14 16.35 15.68 8. 66 
Puesday, April | 16.00 15.40 8.50 
Wednesday, April l¢ 16. 30 15.68 8.43 
Thursday, April 17 16. 20 15.52 8.61 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
rhis Last 
Mar Ay \pr. 16 Sales Week Year 
Gals 16.20 16.00 2,061 277,603 313,252 
New Orleans 15.88 15.68 2,631 433,780 297.102 
Mobil 15.55 15.10 983 16,043 21,748 
Savannal 15.53 15.36 10 40,326 26,177 
Norfol 15.88 15.63 352 50,126 68,265 
New Yor! 16.60 16. 30 1,193 96,105 148,246 
Augusta 15.38 15.13 309° «79,925 72,425 
Mempt 15.35 135.10 4,269 317,669 192,878 
St. | 15.75 15.00 11,307 19,036 
Houst lo. 15 15.90 6,386 764,562 561.778 | 
Dall 15.75 15.40 1,511 


at close of business, April 16, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


UOTATIONS 





Cotton Yarn 


COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 
Double carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s. $0.263 20s.......$0.294- .30 

Mc aecs a a Ee 314 
Mi weens ea .314- .32 

PB ie wns 28 eee. ee 
incase .28} 40sex.qual. .46. .47 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

88-2 . $0. 264-. 27 26s-2.... $0.34 

10s-2 274 30s-2.... 35 

12s-2 28 36s-2.... .40 -.41 

14s-2 284 40s-2....... .42 -.43 

16s-2 .29 40s-2 hi b’k . 48 

20s-2 30 506-2. .... 51 

24s-2 33 60s-2... .58 

SINGLE WARPS 

ea ea $0.27 Rama $0.32 — .32} 
[ae ences Se .33 — .334 
PUR cs swna .28 Pihcccsoss n> soe 

| 283- .29 40sex.qual. .47 — .48 

Se 294-— .30 

TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2 $0.274 248-2...... $0.33 — .334 
10s-2 .28 REO B00s oe 34 - 343 
12s-2 ae .35 -— .36 

14s-2 .29 40s-2 ordin. .43 

a 293 DERE. nina 51 

20s-2.. .30 - .30$ 60s-2 58 - .59 


8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 23-24; white 


25; waste 21-22 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
8s.. $0.25} eS $0.30 -—.30} 
Os... 26}- .27 Dasessnce ROeelee 
cae... 27 - .27} BRS 5 con eis 32 -—.33 
14s... 27i- .28 30s tying.... .33 -—.34 
16s 28 -— 28} 30s reg... . a 
18s 28}- .29 30s ex. qual.. 374-.38 
20s 293- .30 DOs sa 5 ees -—.42 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday Saturday 


April 12 April 5 
10 markets average 15.65 15.95 
Memphis 15.35 15.50 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


18.00-18.50c 
20. 75-21. 25c. 
24. 25-24. 50c 


1}-in 
1 ;4-in 
Vi 


CURRENT SALES 


For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total 6,169 6,275 8,288 
F.o.b. included in total... 5,206 4,347 5,458 
10 markets 21,317 25,277 21,419 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 5,049 9,596 6,497 
Gross receipts 26,697 27,127 17,051 
Potal since Aug. 1, net 903,127 814,859 631,940 
Shipments 42,296 33,705 23,206 
Potal since Aug. | 1,556,547 1,555,836 1,250,505 
Potal stock 325,696 198,085 206,890 
Decrease for week 15,598 6,578 6,155 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors 49,979 
Increase for week 3,793 


AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 


F. o. b. New England 
Middling St. Middling 
| 18i-18ic 19 —19}e. 
| 19 -19ke 20 —20}c 
l 21 -22¢ 23 -—24c. 
I 24 -25c 26 —27¢ 
Basis on New York, May, 16. 1le. 
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Merce. Wp. Merc. Wp 

Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw 
20s-2......$0.43 $0.44 60s-2...... $0.63 $0.64 
30s-2...... 49 50 70s-2. 73 74 
368-2... 50 51 80s-2.. .85 86 
PEs os. 51 52 Sie-2...... 02 1.08 
506-2... 25. 55 56 100s-2..... 1.28 1.33 

SINGLES 
12s... . $0. 374-$0. 38 30s.......$0.47 -$0. 47) 
NOE eso 0 38 — .38} PG asa 2 —~ 50) 
G's o5.0 4.3 384- 39 ee at = .32 
OI i ae 39 - 394 Me cae ce 55 - 57 
Ms oss 6 40 - .41 re 62 - .63 
DMiies sn as 42}- .43 Pisckscs seam! cae 
TU ches .454- .46 80s....... .84- .85 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 

26s-2 $0.61 -$0.62 90s-2.....$1.40 —$1.45 
Ss es .63 100s-2. 1.70 -— 1.75 
36s-2 .65 . 66 120s-2. 2.10 - 2.15 
40s-2 .67 . 68 30s. .77 - .80 
45s-2 .70 on 40s. .82- .84 
50s-2. ae .74 50s. .87 - .90 
60s-2 . 80 . 82 60s. .94- .99 
70s-2 .94- .97 70s 1.10 -— 1.15 
80s-2 1.07 - 1.11 80s. 1.32 -— 1.37 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 


(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 


24s. 
30s. 
36s 
40s 
45s. 
50s. 
60s 


DIFF 


G. M.. 


S. M.**., 


Bass 


Da 43.7... 
S. M.**., 


M.**,.. 
**Gra 


Peeler e Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
$0. 47-$0.48 $0.58 $0.71 $0.76 
.50 51 .61 .74 79 
oe 33 .63 .78 82 
57 .58 .67 81 86 
.62 . 63 oe . 86 9] 
.67 .68 ae 91 96 
.77 .78 . 87 1.01 1.06 


“ERENCES ON 


WHIT = GRADES 
Mem- Mont- 
Dallas phis gomery 
1.05+ 90+ 1.00T 
90T 65t 90T 
757 50t 75+ 
50+ 35+ .50F 
75* 75* . 85* 
1.75% 1.50% 1.75* 
** 3.00* 2.50* 2.75* 
4.00* 3.50* 3.75* 

YELLOW TINGED 
50* 50* .50* 
1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
1.73? 1.50% 1.50° 
2.50* 2.00* 2.25* 
3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 
YELLOW STAINED 
1.50* 1.50% 1.50% 
2.25* 2.25% 2.50% 
3.00° 2.75% 3.50% 

BLUE STAINED 
1.75% 1.25% 1.75% 
2.25* 2.00% 2.75* 
3.00* 2.50* 3.75* 


des not deliverable on contract. 


*Off Middling 


Marcel 


Fully good fair Sak 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Au- 


gusta 


ern 


wr 


wn~- 


1 
2 


3. 


aot 
00+ 
757 
.50T 
.75* 
00* 
25* 
-ao" 


. 50* 
.00* 
50* 
25* 
00* 


.50* 
.50* 
. 50* 


75* 
75* 
75* 


\ND OFF MIDDLING 


Aver- 
age 
1.077 

89+ 
72t 
. 50T 
75* 
.70* 
. 80* 
78* 


wne— 


50* 
00* 
60* 
27* 
15* 


vr 


50* 
35* 
15 


wn— 


1.65* 
2. 40* 
3. 18* 


tOn Middling 


1-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston 
30.40 
Fully good fair to good uppers 22.25 


Alexa 
May Sa 
June up 


By John Malloch & Co.) 


ndria Exchange, April 16 
k 28.04 
pers 19.88 


© 


Changes 
0.10 











Wool 
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Worsted } Yarns 


Tops and Noils 














OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING jie eocoal noms 
: : TOPS—BOSTUN 
(IN GREASE) 2-208, 360 Bele sek neoutes $0.95 -$0 7 
~ 24s 1.05 - 1.0 ‘ine 
-delne. . $0.31 -$0.32 3 blood..... $0.31 -$0.32 or ; i | Fine (64-66)... . $0.98 -$1.00 
ne elthen. 124-7 123 blood... 2 Bt 2 3d | Pele 44e eee eee 1.15 — 1.074 | Half-blood (60-62s) 96 - .98 
2-28s, 46s........ 1.20 - 1.22} igh 2k s) ‘ 
tblood..... .St— .32 2-30s, 48s. 2.) a _— , ‘ oe 28s)... Hs z= 
eee eS ees . Aver. ood (390s). : 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-328, 508.............. 1.30 - 1.323 | Low @ blood... 78— 82 
(CLEAN BASIS) | (Single yarns 5c. less than above) a papas a . os - 3 

Texas, 12 months........ ; eek $0.73 -$0.75 2-368, 58s $1.45 -$1.473 | 44s 8 Aan i N.Z.. 65 ‘ 

. age MATIN serait tts sractie £04 . | 4488. ( L - .68 

California, ERR es Sr po ae oils | .65 - . 68 2-40s, Bes 1.50 | 524 40sS. AandN.Z 63 65 

PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) Hie to irri ; oat 
NN os tees yr s | Ra, R ING > 
Tree $0.78 -$0.80 B-Super...$0.60 -$0.65 | 2-605, 708.0000000000000001 2°20 - 2.25 nn we Lene ome 
A-super.... - -Super . . . : ‘ c 
-ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s)...... 303d % bid. (56s).. « ahd 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING Si: Fine (64s).... 28d ¢ bid. (50s) . I7}d 
4 (CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, ual wate OE Ee $1.05 -$1.07} } bid. (60s) ma 253d Cross-bred (46s).... 154d 
4 — ? ‘ 2-20s, 50sinoil............. i 1.17} $ bid. low (58s)... 233d 
Staple fine ES wie Se Rae oe oO Rate ate Se -$0.75 2-20s, 56sinoil........ 1.271 1.328 
; st He 4 bid. ws epasssttnnssns $0 n = Bi 2-200, SROIROH....-2020- 0000+. 1.48 1.424 NOILS—BOSTON 
3 ine and fine medium................ —< 3 AG WOR MIN cic. cc sd kacdoe 1.4 1.47} ne aR F ; 
A DIOOD. 0... reeresecssensscseresere -63 - .65 1-158, 46sdyed................ 1.20 — 1.223 $0 55. OH; 
SUM si situa yabsuene crossalceannd 58- .60 | 1-158, 48sdyed....... 3 cH | cee Ee Bet ee. OS 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 1-15s, 50s dyed. . PTE RTT Te CeCe 1.25 — 1.273 Aver. 2 bid. _44- 46 Medium 
Be t Confins. hair Aas 8 ee ane ee A $0. 2 0:4 (Oil yarns 17}c. lesa) Fine colored .40- 43 colored... .30- 35 
ania ik —_ nee nee : FRENCH SYSTEM 
MOHA 0 GN (IN BOND) 
ON See ere $1.273-$1.30 
Turkey fair, average............ . $0.35 -—$0.38 1-20s, 60s 1.32}- 1.35 ++ 
Cape firste....... Peete 35-138 | 1-266, 64a. 1.37}- 1.40 W ool Substitutes 
SO eee 50 - 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-308, Sf Ware. 1 32i- 133" WOOL WASTE 
eatin (CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 2-30s, 64s ‘Baney mixes. 175 - 1.80 s WASTE 
ustralia: -40s, 64s... = 

TOR. cvs veisaieer es Galengnqanseer sees lat 65 -$0.70 1808 i. _— ER ee een a | 0 - 134 Lap, fine white...................... $0.85 -$0.90 

O48... eee cece eee e reese neese = .2e 2-50s, 66s. . 1.85 — 1.87} | Lap, fine colored. ieee Sa 63 

SP... cca iss sos a eee eee eat wos 48 - .50 1-60, 20s. {Sine SOA en 2.15 —- 2.1% ae —= a — = 2 ‘= 

a 8s, Terre ha eee = 5 u 100E white ~ 49 ° 
. (IN GREASE) a 4.70 =~ 3.29 | Tesdendnteoedkeed............... 27-130 

,_lonhenianes om 25 -$0 a | FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE ho ue ends, medium e olored..... = .28 

DO-O08. 0. cece cere eee ee rv ccececences - ‘ard, fine ite - 40 

tener endo e Peak Absa seoey! -23— -28 | 1-308, 50-50-5858 on cops............. $1.05 -$1.10 | Burr, fineCarbonizing............... 38- .43 

“ Die So he a at al i a . 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops..... 1.25 — 1.27} 
s Buenos Aires: | 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.273- 1.30 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 

ABEND, core cou: s'swe 3425-2 $0.21 -$0.22 | 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.30 -— 1.35 

8, 36-408... 6060-0 e eee eee - .18-  .19 | Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. nee, a ame Sarna $0 oo S 

Soli i iti b Merinos, Fine Dark veeceeveeeane }- 

FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Selid color, 35e. additional Mesincn, Pinelight.............0.2. 15h— 164 
6 China: Combing No. l.......... .$0.22 -$0. 23 Serges, Blue.... cece cree ecoccsces 08}- 09 
) China Filling Fleece............ : 2 — 3 Berges, Bisel. ..... i ccscccsececesess .07}- 08 
2 Seminary... Tcl ae ON Re no's 4.4/5, Udi wale sinesesweaies Il - 114 
6 POR ee a a i= 2 I rita atin cic ee cuaaa 32 - .33 
| Suteki eeMieh 0... 02. 29. 2 & MMU ix ios aims otdatnsalaoms 153-163 
6 East India: Kandahar................ so ~ BADNG, MANN REOOUB 6 6c 0ie ees cacnawen 17 - 18 
6 Vie (Are ee ee ‘7 ~ oi Worsted, pans iad Wiel ee eam - os 

NN ere ea et Ee : - , orsted, Me ee Verdteone ee peewee eun ; - . 

ani et eee en ec cen cuSawic Shin oe IIIS aa tea ue ace ewe @o ec .07}- .08 

Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) ; 

norganzine, 2thd. grand XXinskeins.... $5.95 oe - * NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 

norganzine, 2 thd. sp. crack inskeins.... 5.60 Japan filature, grand XX, 13 15. vetterecerees $4.65 . . i . 

aiid . .X in bobbins Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15............ 4.60 | Close For the Week Close Net 
: 1crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.... 2.42 ae Aneil 9 Hist Sg Ark tS <8 
{ nerepe, 3thd. sp. crack on bobbins... . 5.60 | Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............... 4.50 | Apri igh sow Apri ge. 
t lapan erepe, 4thd. crack on bobbins. . . . 5.55 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15... 4.45 | April 4.24 4.24 4.07 4.13 i 
t Canton erepe, 3 & 4thd. ns. 14/160n bobbins. 3.55 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15............... 4.35 | May 4.15 4.15 4.06 4.08 07 
t Tussah tram, 2end on cops 2.49 | Canton filature, new style, 14 16....... 2.45 | late 4.12 4.12 4.03 4.04 08 
7 Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX... Leedeetng 6.20 | Canton filature, new style 20 22.............. 2.30 | July 411 4.11 4.02 4.03 -08 
: Hosiery tram, 5thd. JapanG XX............. 5.55 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon.................... 1.60 | August 4.05 4.06 4.00 4.01 04 

Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.............+---- 5.30 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20 22... 4.55 | September 4.07 4.07 4.00 4.00 07 
. Hosiery tram, crack XX................000. 5.15 et Co okenh oe hs . ; . | October. 4.07. 4.07 3.99 3.99 08 

‘i cS : > /P Sp. PLlow ar eveeneneede > see . 

Hosiery team, KH........+-+.s0eerereeseres 7) © aatWene /il............00000552: 4.45 | November 4.07 4.07 4.00 4.00 -07 
is SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Crack (Yellow) ET ug. d ue ie gaan eew aes 4.40 April 9 to 15—Total contracts, 280. Total number 
. 40 ? aa $4.25 60/2 $4.55 CORR EEN BN Bins ev odbc cvecnveccdesaes 4.35 | of bales, 2,800. Total approximate value, $1,680,000. 
* ives aawee rn 4.35 Tt ere 3.30 | 
. 
= 

Domestic Rayon Ravon Waste 
* ~ 
* VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Open bleached waste. $0.22 -$0.25 
First Second First Second First Second | Open unbleached waste ; 18 20 
Denier Filament Quality Quality | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfs.) 14 15 
75 esate $2.35 $1.65 35... $3.50 65,25 125 $1.45 $1.25 Bleached thread waste (nisc.).. ‘ 11 
' 7 BO eee eeeeeeees 2.45 1.75 50... 2.75 2.50 140.... 1.15 1.10 aoe 08 ; 
' Dace cies 1.60 ae eS 150... 1.15 1.10 | Colored clips. 
* l BD ie wtawce mses es 2.00 1.65 Seas ss 95 160 ; 5 ede niatiidae daiaiai — 
g 125 me See 1.45 125 ” ar tere 175 ris 4.10 CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
| See 1.50 1.30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS | Riiadeed tome -$0.52 
| o- Fila- Fila- RIND ON UINNR sc 665s ovncs vaGannen as 
7% Seen ‘2 : , Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Bleached noils - 19 
Pe Chaconne 1.35 1.30 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 | Bleached garnets - .20 
0 aa near aise: 1.50 be 25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 | — eo vented . a 
DGrEE  ceceeswe cscs 1. 1.10 30 25 3.40 GU MANTIOEE. occas ce cacwicevsowecs - . 
O00 we eee eee eens 1.35 1.30 Cove oe Sees offerings prices for higher denier 
are no s .) . 7 
SRB wind cncemaces 1.10 1.05 a a ACETATE PROCESS Silk W aste 
7 3 a, eae Ase ee a = Denier Price Denier Price 
4 Be) Veskarceaware 1.10 95 Ren suas $2.75 120 ere Bibiano Hines Gram Bs siisscds<ccecen coves $0.85 
4 BD Goa aig es walale es 1.00 Bh a. eed waren a ee 150 .1.60—-1. 85 Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra................. .92 
¢ Se <Vamisa «ia chee 1.00 .95 75 ..2.25-2.70 200 we Oe ee a eee ee eee 90 
SUPERS inane. omen 1.00 .95 eece etae 2.00-2.45 NR 8 oe P2FOae CNR So elena ePieu's ewe maltwaeeees 1.12 
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Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines present a great 
diversity of possibil- 
ities. With Brintons, 


new styles, patterns 
and effects can be 
placed in production 
economically with the 
least possible loss of 
time. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. But- 
Continent: Wildt & ,, a Ce iene 
Co., Ltd., Leicester, ter & Co., Sydney, 
Eng. Melbourne. 


South America. M. 
Buchsbaum, Calle Cyrina and Japan: EI- 
Alsina 1814, Buenos e Sa 
ire Argentine brook, Inc., 50 Peking 
lic, Road, Shanghai, China 
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The following shows the 





Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


movements of 


the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb for 
the week ended April 16: 
Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Mills.. 32 304 312 oe 
*American Thread, pfd. 33 33 33 ea 
American Woolen.. 15% 14} 143 + j 
American Woolen, pid. 393 372 38% — } 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd... 60} 54 583 +3} 
Belding-Hemingway. . 53 5 54 + 4 
*Blumenthal......... 38 38 38 +2} 
Botany Mills, A...... 5 44 44 + 4 
Cannon Mills........ 314 31 31 — } 
Century Ribbon...... 6 5} 5} 4 
Collins & Aikman.... 32} 28; 29 —2} 
Consolidated Textile.. 1g 1} 1} Ss 
*Fabrics Finishing.... 6} 4 6 +23 
Gotham Hosiery..... 252 223 23 23 
Industrial Rayon..... 116} 1123 1123 ; 
Kayser, Julius....... 37} 35% 36 3 
Kendall, pfd......... 87 87 87 Pa 
Mallinson....... é 9} 8} 8} om 
*May Hosiery, pfd.. 23} 23} 23} ; 
*Mock Judson....... 242 24 243 fe 
Mohawk Carpet. 254 24} 25 } 
Munsingwear........ 49} 494 491 3 
Pacific Mills... 264 254 253 ik 
*Pepperell.. 96 95 95 ne 
Phoenix Hosiery. ; 20 16} 18} +2} 
*Powdrell & Ale xander 59 57 59 d 
Real Silk Hosiery.. 61f 58} 58} -33 
*Tubize Chat. B..... 222 20; 21; — ji 
United Piece Dye Wks. 31 30 30 — 3 


*Listed on Curb. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale’ 


are based on 


last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 
Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked 
prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers. 
Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Asn. Mile. pid... 5.0 cccces 68 66 70 
ES 153 ace pas 
MITER oo gas cig i wea eek’ 23 25 26 
Associated Textile.......... 36} 34 37 
Ee ree 63 81 84 
Berkshire Associates, com... 16} 16 18 
Berkshire Associates, pfd... . 75 75 85 
Bigelow-Sanford, com....... 73 ane wats 
HOGtt BES... ......... 120} 117 122 
eS eee 803 80 ii 
Esmond, pfd......... 102 100 102 
Farr Alpaca...... 70 76 78 
Hamilton Woolen. Te 41h 42 46 
Hill. Saat 18 18 23 
Indian Orchard. : 284 20 30 
eS See 142 139 141 
Merrimack, com. 72 74 80 
Nashua, com. 354 32 34 
Nashua, pfd.. 76} 75 78 
Naumkeag.. 88 84 86 
PRUE sic0hre.3 w Sara'e Sai ae 30 25 32 
eM Sates asp kGie as 41 42 44 
Oe re 25 oe aie 
i ee 97} 95 97 
Plymouth antings blacks eave 83 80 84 
MRM SS Oe 5 Ge hie 52 5 7 


Mi Bedford Mill Stocks 


(Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford) 


Bid Asked 
yD re re , 40 
POOOUGR BAIR. COOMA. . osc cccacsecee 125 - 
SOON I Onn coca ose s caves 85} 88 
Booth Mfg. Co.,com............. : 10 a 
BOOti Meee. CO. TEM. onc isc cccss cece 25 a 
PURURON EE COO os ois vie ewcsess 31 34 
CRW RE aires sbcsne rises <e 32 35 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.,com.......... 62 oy 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd........... 83 nee 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd............... i 1 
ee ee 17 20 
Gosnold Mill, pfd.................. 49 52 
Co) 2 a ee 30 s 
Patheway mate: Co... cc cece sees 40 42 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com.............. 1 34 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd.............. 10 ie 
PRO Ec sie a ec ase cinecsass 42 43 
Nashawena Mills.................. 24 26 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd............. a 35 
OE I oon a 0 oe 065 web woe : 50 aa 
PUGIMIMIUD BAEIIRS 6.55 nos te ce scscesc ; 6} as 
Pierce Mill. . Sek oa aes 140 150 
Potumska Mills. . Tei Gaatie Crates 29 31 
Quissett Mills,com.............0.% 49 ea 
NE ois 6 Gite k oo sd ae a SSA's 62 si 
Taber Mill... Bins a ease acs iets Shacks e 20 
Wamsutta Mills................... 193 21 
Ny RN TIN 6 i. a Siw ois: soy a Nin Sd Ks 6 ae 
Gosnold Mill Note: Ss SI'S aha Waal 87 90 
Whitman Mills 6% Notes 46 50 





Bid Asked | 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............. : 60 
Anderson Cotton Mills......... 70 75 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... aa 60 
PRU IIIS 5 se < an 5s oo. b-o0aa eo 235 250 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.............. 100 102 
PPI OUI oo ooo x canes coon i 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga............... aS 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala................ 1100 1150 
Beaumont Mfg. Co................ 300 310 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd.. 100 102 
IS eyo ad asc 6 oe : 25 
Belton Mills, pfd PEN AE hee casas 79 83 
MME NN yo onc criss dweme vas ace 3 110 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd.............. 97 102 
Brandon Corp., A......... z 50 
Brandon Corp., B........6--.ecece 7 
Brandon Corp., pid... ............. Fe 92 
Calhoun Mille............... i 88 95 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25)... 10 13 
| SS eae 70 80 
Chiquola Mfg. Co.......... : 250 260 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd............. 92 95 
Mi EIS CAs 6 nn 5s ca cic 115 120 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 260 280 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......... 99 110 
CAOWIINIE IIIS 6 ood sce cece ceccsee 30 40 
D. E. Converse Co......... 95 100 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... as 75 
Darlington Mfg. Co....... 50 60 
Drayton Mills........ 110 : 
Dunean Mills............ 123 128 
Dunean Mills, pfd................. 100 102 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga...... a 65 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd....... 45 60 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... ; ac 100 
| Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes 98 100 
PIOUNIOO BEUB kok ccc escesccsne 50 55 
| Wiorence Bills, pid..........c0c0es- 99 102 
RIG CR ev caa cee seve es , 43 
Gainesville Cotton Mills,Ga........ 150 160 
CeRUPIMIEIENDS nv as ccc nccccKens’e 105 108 
Gluck EE eee 70 75 
Jossett Mills. . Pmia tee eh a erg ee x0 68 72 
Graniteville Mfg. ee a eS a 100 
Greenwood Cotton Mills............ 400 oo 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)........ 45 50 
ae) |) ; 110 
Hartsville Cotton Mills............. 130 140 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co. , pfd.. Bare erence 88 92 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., itt ; 34 
eS ere 130 140 
Inman BMiims, pid... ...cceccs 102 








Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., 





Textile Calendar 


Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., April 24 
1930. 

ee 

American Raw and Thrown Silk 
Association, Annual Dinner, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, 
N. J., April 24, 1930. 

. 

Rhode Island Section, A.A.T.C.C 
Regular Meeting, Providence Engi- 
neering Society, Providence, R. L., 
April 25, 1930. 

. 


International Exposition, Textile 


Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

a 


Textile Research Council, 
Conference, 
ton, Mass., 


Joint 
University Club, Bos- 
April 30, 1930. 


s. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
April 30-May 1, 1930. 

* 

Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
tional Meeting, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 2, 1930. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 6-7, 1930. 

s 


Associa- 
Farnums- 


Blackstone 
tion, 
ville, 


Valley Mills 
Community Hall, 
Mass., May 7, 1930. 
e 
Southern Textile Association, 
Eastern Carolina Division, Semi- 
C., May 


annual Meeting, Selma, N. 
9, 1930. 


Spartanburg) 

Bid Asked 
Judson Mills, A, pfd.............. 103 106 
Judson Mills, B, pfd....... 100 102 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 80 90 
Lancaster Cotton Mills...... 265 a 
Laurens Cotton Mills........... 130 145 
Limestone Cotton Mills............. ‘ie 110 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes..... 99 101 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C............. 115 120 
Marlboro Mills............... 16 20 
Mills Mill, pfd.. 5 96 99 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pid. 98 102 
Monarch Mills...... ; 117 123 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. Rae op hata 40 50 
Newberry Cotton Mills............. itl 114 
Ninety-Six Mills......... 400 aa 
Norris Cotton Mills... . oa 45 
Orr Cotton Mills........ a a 70 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd........... 85 90 
Pacolet Mfg. Co...... Sra atielaeaee 3 170 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. . pid cae She oe 100 103 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 

(par, $60)........ S cardecaeaes 58 60 
MINNIS gress A ols. alg e.deio as 10 15 
Pickens Cotton Mills............... 113 118 
Piedmont Mfg. Co...... ae a 105 110 
Piedmont Print Works (no pe RY ssc. 15 20 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd. 60 70 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co... s oe 30 35 
Riverside & Dan River Mille. ‘ ea 71 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 78 83 
as Veerer ere i Pv 75 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........ 5% 50 60 
Southern Ble: achery. rea aot 18 20 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd.. 83 88 
Southern Bleachery, seri al notes 99 101 
Southern Franklin Process. . 22 24 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 97 101 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd..... 88 92 
Spartan Mille... .......se- ‘ 155 =a 
Spencer Corp., serial notes.......... 99 100 
Union-Buffalo Mills. ..... 45 51 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd. . , 95 97 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. a atecae 51 54 

| Vietor-Monaghan Co....... 83 85 
| Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.......... 112 117 
WEES BENE G5 divs on acess vias 100 105 
| Ware Shoals Mfg. Co............... 135 145 
WEIN DEINE ClO... cw saccusseacass an 40 
Woodside Cotton MillsCo.......... a 50 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd...... i 45 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds 99 101 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 

mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 

May 12-16, 1930. 
8 
National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
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Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May 
14, 1930. 


+. 

Wool Institute, Annual Meeting, 
New York, on or about May 20, 
1930. (Exact date not yet set.) 

+ 

Philadelphia Textile School 
Alumni Association, Outing and 
Annual Dinner, Philadelphia, June 
6, 1930. 

* 

Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 

tion of North Carolina. Annual 


Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. 


e 
National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June 19-20, 1930. 
o 
Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean’ Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. 
. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C,, 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 

s 

Textile Division, 
tional Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 

. 
Textile 

Meeting, 

Greenville, S. C:, 


A.S.M.E., Na- 
Poinsett Hotel, 
22, 1930. 
Association, 
Poinsett 
Oct. 23, 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1930. 
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ALL TRUE-RIB 


(Patented or patent pending) 








Cireular 


KNITTING MACHINES 
BRAIDING MACHINES 
CREASING MACHINES 


FIDELITY MACHINE Co. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 
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Visiting French Hosiery Men 
(Continued from page 30) 


mills were pushing production of 

e finer seamless stockings of the 
are leg” shades, and were aiming at a 
promise weight, not too sheer and 
ot too heavy. 

The delegates do not expect to buy 

siery machinery, during their stay, 
ut will study the operation of Ameri- 
in equipment. Whatever business ac- 
rues to American machinery firms as 

result of the trip will be a later de- 
elopment, it is understood. 

The itinerary of the party includes 
‘hiladelphia and environs, Indianapolis, 
\lilwaukee, Chicago, Boston; the party 
will sail for home on the Paris from 
New York on May 2. 

The personnel of the party comprises 
the following : 


Andre Gillier, Etablissements Andre 


Crillier, Troyes; Pierre Gillier, Etablisse- 
ments Savoire, Troyes; F. Hamant Etab- 
ssements Mauchauffee, Troyes; J. Julienne, 
Tricotage De L’Abbaye; J. Boudot-Lamotte 
and Mr. Bellot, Etablissements Ellot-Freres 
& Boudot Lamotte, Troyes; E. Dupre, 
itablissements Dupre, Romilly-Sur-Seine ; 
\ir. Rousselle, Industriel, Paris; M. Herve, 
Herve Freres, Tirlemont; M. Ferbus, Etab- 


ssements Ferbus Fils, Moreuil; Gaston 
l.ebocey, Etablissements Lebocey Freres, 
Troyes; Miss Savoure, Etablissements 
Savoure, Troyes; G. Thiriez, A. Thiriez, 
and J. Thiriez, Etablissements Thiriez 
Fils, Lille; Mr. Brun, Etablissements Brun 
& Fils, Arre; J. Verdier, Etablissements 
Gaston Verdier, Meaux, and V. Poirot, 


pecial representative of American hosiery 
iachine builders, Troyes. 


Waterman Currier Get Rayon 
Rights of Farbenindustrie A. G. 


Arrangements have been completed 
by which Waterman, Currier & Co., of 
New York City, will have sole dis- 
tributing rights in the United States for 
rayon yarns of the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
\. G., of Berlin, leading German rayon, 
lvestuff and chemical firm. Reports to 
this effect were confirmed by representa- 
tives of Waterman Currier at the firm’s 
New York Office. 

The yarns which Waterman Currier 
vill handle here are Agfa seide (stand- 
ird filament construction), Agfa fine 
seide (multifilament) and Agfa Travis, 
which is a viscose process yarn having 
one denier per filament. 

The range of sizes to be imported is 
irom 60 denier to 300 denier and the 
varn will be offered in skeins. The 
\gfa seide, which is a standard yarn, 
has 30 filaments in the 150 denier yarn, 
while the Agfa fine seide has filaments 
of two deniers each which gives the 
150 denier yarn 75 filaments. Stocks of 
ll sizes will be carried. 

Waterman Currier have been engaged 
in the cotton yarn business in the United 
States for a number of years and oper- 
ite offices in Boston, New York and 
ther textile centers. 


Permanent Moire on Celanese 


Manufacture of a textile fabric of 
ellulose-acetate yarn with permanent 
moire effects has been protected by the 
Celanese Corp. of America. U. S. 
Patent 1,754,164, granted to Dr. Camille 
Dreyfus, president of the Celanese 
Corp., is said to cover not only fabrics 





made wholly of cellulose-acetate yarns, 
but to include fabrics containing yarns 
of any organic derivatives of cellulose 
used alone or mixed with other types of 
yarn. Moire effects on Celanese pro- 
duced according to the Dreyfus method 
are not affected by water, dampness, 
perspiration, cleaning, or washing. 


‘Tenney to Handle Eastman 


Acetate Yarns 


A. M. Tenney, who resigned March 1 
as vice-president and sales director of 
the American Bemberg Corp., has es- 
tablished his own sales organization at 
171 Madison Ave., New York, under 
the title of The A. M. Tenney Asso- 
ciates, for the development and sale of 
both standard and highly specialized 
cotton, rayon and other synthetic yarns. 

Mr. Tenney has been appointed dis- 
tributor of the new acetate yarns being 
developed by the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp., of Kingsport, Tenn. 


Music to Enliven Hosiery 
Convention Luncheon 


Entertainment at the annual luncheon 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
& Underwear Manufacturers on May 15 
at the Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, will be furnished by the Albert B. 
Myers Orchestra, it is announced by 
John Nash McCullaugh, managing di- 
rector of the association. This 12-piece 
orchestra will play throughout the 
luncheon, which follows immediately 
after the 26th annual convention of the 
organization, to open at 10:30 a.m. Mav 
15 at the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. Principal speakers at the con- 
vention will be: R. C. Kramer, associate 
director of Amos Parrish & Co., New 
York, who will talk on “Fashion on a 
Business Basis.” and John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the Interwoven 
Stocking Co.. New Brunswick, N. J.. 


president of the national association. 


Blackstone Valley Mill 
Men to Meet 


Blackstone Valley Mills Association 
will hold its next meeting in the Com- 
munity hall, Farnumsville, Mass., on 
Wednesday night, May 7. T. F. Holman, 
Norwood, Mass., will serve a dinner at 
6 o'clock, after which there will be an 
entertainment to include a motion pic- 
ture by the Barber-Colman Co. Gustave 
Schellsmidth, East Douglas, Mass., 
president of the association, heads the 
committee in charge. 


Textile Sales Co. and Colony 
Sales Corp. Item Was Incorrect 


There is no affiliation between the 
Textile Sales Co. and the Colony Sales 
Corp. of 2 Park Ave., New York, these 
being separate companies. The news 
item appearing in these columns last 
week concerning these two firms was 
the result of a clerical error and was not 
correct. 
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Program for N.A.C.M. 


Convention 


has been 
planned for the 75th anniversary meet- 


A well-balanced program 
ing of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, to be held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Apr. 30 
and May 1, during the week of the 
International Textile Exposition. 

The session Wednesday afternoon, 
Apr. 30, will be devoted to problems 
confronting the industry both in the 
North and in the South. Eben E. 
Whitman, vice-president of Wm. Whit- 
man Co., Inc., Boston, will speak for 
the former section, while Donald Comer, 
president of Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala., will speak for the South. 
A. D. Whiteside, president of The Wool 
Institute, will complete this part of the 
program with an address on “The Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Future.” 

Raw cotton and its problems will be 
discussed at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion, May 1, by Carl Williams, member 
of the Federal Farm Board; C. O. 
Moser, vice-president of the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association; and 
Sydney Y. West, director of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers Association. 

The Thursday afternoon session will 
be devoted to problems connected with 
distribution, the speakers to include 
R. H. Dick, president of Barrington 
Associates, New York; Elizabeth Mac- 
donald, head of consumer research of 
the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors Corp.; and Allyn B. McIntire, 
vice-president of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., in charge of sales development. 

At the banquet Thursday evening, 
Henry P. Kendall, president of the 
Kendall Co., will be one of the speakers. 
Greetings will be extended by Hon. 
Henry F. Lippitt, the oldest living ex- 
president of the association, and Senor 
J. Rivero Quijano, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers of Mexico. 


Preparing for A.C.M.A. 


Convention at Pinehurst 


Information from the Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N. C., indicates that reserva- 
tions for the 34th annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association are being made rapidly 
and, according to W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the association, attendance 
at the meeting will be unusually large. 
The pre-convention meeting of the 
board of government will be held on 
the evening of May 7, while the con- 
vention proper will open on the morn- 
ing of May 6 and continue until noon 
on May 7. Details of the program will 
be announced in the near future. 


Heating Water for Process Work 


TEXTILE Wortp acknowledges with 
gratitude the courtesy of Starkweather 
& Broadhurst, Inc., Boston, Mass., in 
supplying two diagrams of their equip- 
ment for our issue of April 5. The 


diagrams referred to are Figs. 7 and 8 
of the article “Heating Water for Proc- 
ess Work in Textile Mills,” page 53. 
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THE CRAWFORD LINE 


3 Types— 


Regular Type Stop Motion 


“B"' Centro! Stop Motion 


Bee Sr a 


for Hosiery Knitters 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick. 





mJ. 








Never makes a 
false move 


—kEvery time the “‘Elstop”’ flashes into action— 


it’s a break or a catch. You can bank on it! 


This new electrically operated stop motion for 
hosiery knitters has a 100% batting average. One 
of its salient features is a compensator which auto- 
matically absorbs the casual twists and jerks 
which sometimes caused stoppages with the old 


model. 


The new design feeler fingers provide for success- 
ful operation with the lightest hosiery yarns. 
Wherever this motion has been tested out, it has 
chalked up new records in waste-savings . . . in 
fewer needle casualties . . . in better machine 


operation. 


The new Crawford is being widely adopted. See it 
in operation at the Show next month . . . we will 
be at Booths 350-351. In the meantime, get the 


whole story. Write for full particulars. 


THE CRAWFORD LINE—3 Types 
Regular Type Stop Motion 
“B” Control Stop Motion 
The “Elstop” Stop Motion for Hosiery Knitters 


STOP MOTIONS 
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New Durene Uses Stressed 
at Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA.—Although the Du- 
ene publicity campaign is not yet a 

ar old, members of the Durene Associ- 
ion of America and combed spinners 
vho are taking part in this cooperative 
erchandising plan expressed gratifica- 

m at the progress already made at a 
eeting April 11, in Philadelphia, of 

e governing committee. 

Members of the committee are J. P. 
ilolt, general manager, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Philadelphia, chairman; J. S. 
Verlenden, president, Standard Coosa 
hatcher Co., Philadelphia and Chat- 
Tenn., G. H. 


oO: 


tanooga, Ellis, vice- 
resident, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Arthur K. Winget, 


president, Winget Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., R. L. Stowe, president, Sterling 
Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., and E. L. 
Starr, director general of the Durene 
\ssociation of America. 

Present also at the meeting were 
Clarence L. Meyers, president, Clarence 
.. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, and Miss 
Kathryn I. Day, assistant to Mr. Starr 
ind fashion counsel of the Durene 
\ssociation. 

One of the features of the publicity 
campaign of Durene is the permanent 
exhibition that has been established at 
250 Fifth Ave., New York, where 
fabrics and garments manufactured from 
Durene are on display for the general 
public. 

Mr. Starr reported that the initial 
work of the association in its contact 
with users of Durene yarns, manu- 
facturers, retailers, wholesalers and con- 
sumers during the last two months, has 
met with good reception. He said that 
the outstanding interest has been in the 

iny uses to which Durene may be put. 


Piedmont Section 


A.A.T.C.C. Meets 


\t the meeting of the Piedmont Sec- 
tion, American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, held Saturday 
evening, April 12, at the Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., Fred B. Voegeli, 
textile engineer, Hartsville, S. C., spoke 
on “The Trend to Refinement of Cotton 
Goods.” Commenting on the change in 

ides and customs in the use of cotton 

ods, Mr. Voegeli stated that the in- 
fluence of rayon has made the public 

‘ustomed to and desirous of wearing 

parel of silky, soft, lustrous material, 

d these properties are now expected 

cotton goods. To achieve the best 

ults in finishing, high-quality raw 
ducts are needed, the ideal for fine 
rics being yarns which are gassed 
combed. In finishing, not enough 
ess can be placed upon thorough 
veing. For the production of luster 
smooth feel, mercerization is of 
at importance, and this process can 
be used in the production of crepe 
‘cts or crinkle cloth. The speaker 
rred also to the application of acids 
produce permanent finishes. After 
ussing the trend to brighter shades 
dveing and printing, Mr. Voegeli 


















The tennis costume par excellence 


—blouse, shorts and_ detachable 
skirt —developed in dusty pink 
shirting of Bemberg for strenuous 
play on sunny courts. Model by 
Nudelman & Conti. Fabric by 
Dwight Anchor Co. 


described the effects given by various 
types of calenders and lustering ma- 
chines. He then described some of the 
newer developments in finishing, em- 
phasizing the demand for pre-shrunk 
fabrics. 


DuPont Offers $100 Prize For 
Best Airplane Upholstery Design 


In order to stimulate greater interest 
in designs for aircraft upholstery 
fabrics, the Du Pont Rayon Co., of 
New York City, is offering a prize of 
$100, through the Art Alliance of 
America, for a design to be used on 
either a printed or woven rayon-con- 
taining fabric with the roughness of 
surface derived from the use of heavy 
varns. The design is to be used for 
the upholstering of the side walls of 
airplane cabins and, according to the 
specifications issued by the Art Alliance, 
should be based on a motif of flying 
birds, mountains, clouds, palms or other 
tropical vegetation. The competition is 
open to all artists and each competitor 
may submit three designs. The exhibi- 
tion of the designs will be held at the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City, April 17 to 26. 


Wholesalers List Mill 
Selling Policy Answers 


The » much-discussed question of 
whether mills should sell both to whole- 
sale and retail trade, was again in the 
foreground this week when the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute sent to its 
members a preliminary list of mill 
selling policies, based on answers re- 
ceived to a recent questionnaire. 
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Commercial Factors 
Anniversary Dinner 


Three hundred men, prominent in the 
banking and textile fields, were the 
guests of Commercial Factors Corp. at 
a dinner held Friday evening of last 
week at the Building Trades Club, New 
York, to celebrate the first anniversary 
of this large textile factoring company, 
which was formed early in 1929 as a 
merger of Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
Inc. and Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., 
and which was recently enlarged by the 


acquisition of Schefer, Schramm & 
Vogel. 
At the President’s table were the 


speakers for the evening: Henry Ittle- 
son, president, Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp.; Johnfritz Achelis, execu- 
tive vice-president, Commercial Factors 
Corp.; Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; and Thomas F. 
Vietor, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Commercial Factors Corp.— 
also Herbert P. Howell, president, 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. ; 
Anton H. Schefer, vice-president, Com- 
mercial Factors Corp.; Gardiner H. 
Miller, president of the New York Cot 
ton Exchange; and Siegfried Peierls. 
Owing to the illness of Robert G. 
Blumenthal, president of Commercial 
Factors Corp., Mr. Achelis presided. 
Among the promotions made at the 
quarterly meeting of the company held 
previous to the dinner were the advance- 
ment of Francis T. Lyons from secre- 


tary to vice-president; Konrad  F. 
Braun from assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer to vice-president, 


and James F. Hallinan to assistant vice- 
president. 

Frederic De Rham was elected secre- 
tary of the company in place of Mr. 
Lyons, while George L. Becker remains 
treasurer, and Mr. Blumenthal 
president, with Johnfritz Achelis execu- 
tive vice-president, and vice-chairman 
of the executive committee. 

In addition to Mr. Vietor as chair- 
man of the board, Thomas Smidt is 
chairman of the executive committee. 


as as 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended April 12, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Domestic 2,476,000 20,835,000 15,300,000 
Foreign 1,841,000 25,714,000 50,493,000 
Total 4,217,000 46,549,000 65,793,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston.. 1,841,000 25,714,000 50,493,000 
Philadelphia 694,000 21,699,000 29,767,000 
New York 933,000 18,913,000 29,476,000 
Total 3,468,000 66,326,000 109,736,000 


Cannon Joins Institute 


Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
through its president C. A. Cannon, 
joined the Cotton Textile Institute this 
week. This company has about 435,000 
spindles in place. Since Oct. 16, 1929, 
Sear > 


37,343 spindles have been added to 
the Institute’s membership. 
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While at the 
International Textile Exhibit 


in Boston 
April 28—May 3 


you will feel well repaid for reserving a 
little of your time to inspect the mill 
samples of finished textile products which 
have been treated with Wyandotte Special 
Textile Alkalies. 


These will be on display at 


BOOTH No. 431 


It will be a sincere pleasure to tell you 
about the action of these Special Alkali 
Products. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Obituary 


(Continued from page 41) 


were consolidated in the Draper Company 
in 1896, Mr. Dutcher became assistant 
agent under the late Gov. Eben S. Draper. 
He was chosen president of the company in 
1909, succeeding the late Joseph B. Ban- 
croft, and continued in the same office 
when the Draper Company became the 
l)raper Corporation in 1916. Last June 


he was made chairman of the board of 
directors and vice-president of the cor- 
poration. 

At the time of his death Mr. Dutcher 


was president and director of the Shaw 
Stocking Co. of Lowell, in the management 
of which he took an active part for many 
vears; treasurer of the Milford Water 
Co.; vice-president and director of the 
Home National Bank; and secretary of the 


Pine Grove Cemetery Association. He 
had been moderator of the town meeting 
since the incorporation of Hopedale in 
1886. He has been chairman of the local 


Park Commission for many years and also 
chairman of the School Committee. Mr. 
[butcher was a member of the Hopedale 
Unitarian church, and was actively inter- 
ested in the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion. He was an incorporator and one 
of the trustees of Hopedale Community 
House. 

He was a member of the National 


\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, of 
the Home Market Club of Boston, of the 


Holland Society of New York, of the 
\lassachusetts . Horticultural Society of 
Boston, and an associate member of the 


G.A.R. In politics he was a _ life-long 
Republican. 
Mr. Dutcher was the last of the gen- 


eration in three families, Drapers, Ban- 
crofts and Dutchers, which was prominent 
in the Hopedale industries during the 
period when they were brought together to 
orm the Draper Company. 

Mr. Dutcher was married at Pawtucket, 
Rk. I., June 27, 1877, to Martha M. Grim- 
wood of that city, who survives him. He 
leaves also a son, Warren W. Dutcher of 
Hopedale, two daughters, Mrs. Daisy D. 
Hammond of Auburndale and Mrs. Ruth 
1). Beals of Hopedale, a sister, Miss Grace 
M. Dutcher of Hopedale and two grand- 
children. 

The funeral was held in the Memorial 
Unitarian Church at Hopedale last Tues- 
day afternoon at 2 o'clock. 


QO. G. Falls 


Dr. O. G. Falls, retired physician and 
business man of King’s Mountain, N. C., 
died at his home last week, at the age of 
73. He was largely instrumental in the 
founding of the Cora Cotton Mills at King’s 
Mountain, of which for 28 years he was 
president, treasurer and secretary, until his 
retirement from the textile business two 
vears ago. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, O. G. Falls, Jr. 


Charles H. Tauber 


Charles H. Tauber, who resigned last 
vear as president of the Tauber Woolen 
Mills, Spartansburg, Pa., died recently in 
Miami, Fla., where he had been spending 
the winter. He was president of the 
(Grange National Bank, also of Spartans- 
hurg. 


Fitz Lee Putney 


_Fitz Lee Putney, president, Philadelphia 
Felt Co., Philadelphia, died April 12 after 
a brief illness of pneumonia. He was 60 


years old and is survived by his widow, 
two sons and a daughter. Mr. Putney was 
widely known in the industry, having spent 
his entire life in it manufacturing various 
lines of textile fabrics. He managed the 
Bound Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mills and 
the Jos. Noone Sons Co., Peterboro, N. H., 
before going to Philadelphia in 1913 when 
he became manager of the Philadelphia 
Felt Co., one of the largest concerns of 
its kind in the country. At the time of his 
death Mr. Putney was sole owner of this 
company. 


* 
Textile Patents 


BosBBIn holder. 1.751,566. Pacific J. 
Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLOTH-GUIDING and stretching device. 
1,752,966. Ethelbert A. Rusden, Nayatt, 
R. I. Assigned to The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 


CREPE-STEAMING rack. 1,752,884. Lansing 
T. Carpenter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. As- 
signed to B. G. Carpenter & Co., Ine. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


DoFFING mechanism for spinning, twisting 
and like machines. 1,752,678. John 
Pringle Mackie, Belfast, Ireland. \s- 


signed to James Mackie & Sons, Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 


DYBING apparatus. 1,762,712. Louis A. 
Uttrich, Albany, N. Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
se 

FINISHING machine. 1,752,949. Florent 
Hinnekens, Paterson, N. J. Assigned to 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co., Patersor 


N. J. 
FLAT-KNITTING machines, Attachment for 


1,752,206. Richard E. Schletter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Assigned to Textile Ma- 
chine Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

FLAX - PULLING mechanism, 1,751,916. 
Thomas Walter Hall, Leonard, Ontario, 
Canada. 

HARNESS-CONTROL mechanism for pattern 
weaving. 1,752,237. James O. Corn 


Columbia, S. C. 

KNITTING machine. 1,751,940. Frank J. 
Moloney, South Manchester, Conn. As- 
signed to Howard E. Page, Belmont, 
Mass. 

KNITTING machines clean, Means for keep- 
ing. 1,752,207. Otto Seifert, Burgstadt, 
Germany. Assigned to Maratli Societe 
Anonyme, Geneva, Switzerland. 


KNITTING machines for mending knitted, 
woven or similar articles, Work holder 
especially for. 1,751,956. Dag Torger- 


sen, Oslo, Norway. 


KNITTING needle. 1,752,155. George C. 
Egly, Bensalem Township, Bucks Gounty, 
Pa. 

Loom. 1,752,804. Walter Nicolet, Leizig, 
Germany. 

Loom. 1,752,621. Joseph Thexton, Jr., and 
Henry Tomlinson, Fall River, Mass. <As- 
signed one-fourth to Joseph E. Freeling 
and one-fourth to Frank Riley, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Loom for making real knotted carpets, 


Automatic. 1,752,140. Maurus Banyai, 
Vienna, Austria. Assigned to Vereenigde 
Knoptayptindustrie System Banyai, Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands. 

THSTING machine. 1,749,991. Frank A. 
Valentine, Apponaugh, and David C. 
Scott, Providence, R. : Assigned to 
Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 

TEXTILE fabrics, Process of treating crude 
fibers and. 1,750,430. Rainer Hermann 
Pott, Dresden, Germany, Assigned to 
Chemische Fabrik Pott & Co., Dresden-N., 
Germany. 

THREAD guide for spooling and winding 
machines. 1,749,940. Lewis T. Hough- 
ton, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to John 
M. Houghton and Olive M. Lambert, 
Worcester, Mass. 

THREAD protector. 


1,751,210. John P. 


Leonard, Hawley, Pa. E 
VaT-COLOR dyeing, Process for. 1,750,942. 
Frank L. Remlein, New York. Assigned 


to E. I. du Pont de 
mington, Del. 


Nemours & Co., 


Wil- 


WaRP beams, Extractor for. 1,750,782. 
Otto Julius Obermaier, Neustadt, Ger- 
many. 


WaARP-SToP mechanism for looms, 1,751,304. 
Carl D. Brown, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Woo. finish on cotton goods, Method of 
producing a. 1,751,089. Richard G. 


Knowland, Wollaston, and Gilbert T. 
Loveridge, Boston, Mass. Assigned to 


Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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Business News 


Baldwin-Duckworth 
Chain Merger 


Announcement was made April 9 of the 
merger of the Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and the Duckworth 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The merged company will be known as 
the Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corp. 

The Duckworth company is widely 
known for its motorcycle and bicycle chains 
and for its Duckworth silent shock absorb- 
ing timing chains for automobiles. The 
Baldwin factory has specialized on larger 
type chains for industrial use, for tractors, 
elevators and similar uses. 

The new corporation will operate the 
present factories in Worcester and Spring- 
field as separate divisions with adminis- 
trative headquarters in Springfield. The 
officers are: President, George H. Empsall 
of Springfield; vice-presidents, Frank J. 


Weschler of Worcester, William E. Gil- 
bert of Springfield and W. F. Cole 
of Worcester; treasurer, Mr. Weschler. 


George D. Gilbert has been appointed sales 
manager of the Duckworth Division and 
Arthur W. Warren sales manager of the 
Baldwin Division. 


Harshaw Chemical Co. Expansion 


The Harshaw Chemical Co., manufac- 
turers and distributors of a comprehensive 
line of textile chemicals, has just purchased 
i four-story building at 1945 East 97th St., 


Cleveland, Ohio, to house the executive 
and sales offices and laboratories. The 
move was made necessary when its offices 
in the Hanna Building were outgrown. 


The company has just completed a new 
and modern factory for producing metallic 
colors at Elyria where it has new 
In addition two large buildings and 
equipment have been bought adjoining the 
Elyria plant where new products are to be 
manufactured. At Philadelphia a new ware- 
house and office building has been con- 
structed, and at the Cleveland plant land 
has been purchased for expansion. The 
expansion program has called for changes 
in organization and personnel during the 
past year, the most noteworthy of which 
is the addition to the executive group of 
Mr. Wm. B. Lawson, as vice-president. 


also 
otnhces. 


Hussong-Walker-Davis Co. Formed 


On March 21, 1930, Hussong Dyeing 
Machine Co., Groveville, N. J., merged 
with Walker & Davis, Inc., of Valetta and 
Coral Streets, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

By July 1, Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
will have been moved to the plant in 
Philadelphia, where all manufacturing will 
be done in future. 

The combined company will be known 
as the Hussong-Walker-Davis Co. 


Hetherington-Watson Co.’s 


New Offices 


Hetherington-Watson Co., advertising 
agency, Philadelphia, has removed its 
offices from the Stock Exchange Building 
to larger quarters in rooms 2220-22-27, 
Lewis Tower, 15th and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


J. I. Bernitz Expands 


J. I. Bernitz, agent in the United States 
and Canada for Adolff bobbins will occupy 
the entire floor at 47 West St., New York. 
His Canadian address has been changed to 


11 Wellington St., East, Toronto 2, Canada. 
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